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TOWARD A RENASCENCE OF JUDAISM 


ROBERT GORDIS 


‘Great is study, because it leads to 


right action.” 


Talmud 


Being a Jew is the least difficult 


way of being truly human.” 


I 


UR GENERATION has witnessed both 
() apex and nadir in the millennial 
experience of the Jewish people, for it 
has been 


with the 
most horrible catastrophe as well as the 


( ontempo! aneous 


most heroic act of regeneration in its 
history. Writing in a simpler age, a bibli 
cal sage had expressed a series of antithe 
ses: “Everything has its appointed time, 
and there is a season for every event 
under the sky a time to kill and a 
time to heal, a time to wreck and a time 
to build.” Our age has undertaken both 
activities and carried them to the ulti 
mate with characteristic efficiency. 
Both the tragedy of Jewish extermina 
tion and the glory of Jewish rebuilding 
derived their inner impetus, in a measure 
at least, from the same set of circum 
stances. The horror of Hitlerism was 
both the prelude and the stimulus for 
the establishment of the State of Israel. 
The heroic battle of the struggling Jew 
ish community of Palestine against six 
Arab states, culminating in the proclama 
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tion of the State of Israel, in spite of out- 
right opposition or lukewarm support 
from the rest of the world, could not have 
been achieved under normal conditions 
and with the usual instruments of war 
and diplomacy. It was literally true that 
the victory had been won because of a 
secret Jewish weapon which had been 
forged in the fires of the Nazi crematoria: 
ein bererah, “We have no choice.” 
Nothing less than incredible courage and 
resourcefulness, bred by the conviction 
that it was their people’s last stand, could 
have saved Israel—and so they were 
forthcoming. 

Yet even in the darkest hours of Nazi 
oppression, when hundreds of thousands 
were being marched to death in gas- 
chambers and crematoria, Jews did not 
conceive of their goal as survival for 
survival’s sake. In the heart of many of 
these martyrs, there beat the immemorial 
Jewish conviction that the Jewish people 
was dedicated to an ideal beyond itself 

Kiddush Ha-Shem, the sanctification 
of the Name of God. The songs and 
poems, letters and tales, that Hitler’s vic- 
tims have bequeathed to us testify to the 
vitality of this faith. From the days of 
the Patriarchs to the present, this concep- 
tion of Israel's role in history as God's 
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witness has found varied expression — in 
the call to Abraham, in the covenant with 
the priest-people at Sinai, in the Saving 
Remnant in Isaiah, in the Servant of the 
Lord in the Prophet of the Exile, and 
in the rabbinic concept of the election of 
Israel, as well as in such modern reformu- 
lations as those of Moses Hess, Ahad 
Ha’am, David Gordon, Simon 
Dubnow, Franz Rosenzweig, and Rabbi 
Abraham Isaac Kuk. Underlying these 
different conceptions is a faith, beyond 
argument, that Israel’s preservation has 
absolute value, since it is dedicated to a 
purpose of universal import. 

It was this faith that transformed Hit- 
ler’s victims into martyrs bearing witness 
to a goal beyond their own persons or 
people. In the future, as the preoccupa- 
tion with the means of Jewish survival 
becomes less intense, concern for the ends 
may be expected to reassert itself with 
ever greater power. Indeed, signs are 
already multiplying, both in Israel and 
in America that the content of the Jewish 
tradition and the 


Aaron 


inherent in 
Judaism are beginning to attract an ever 
greater measure of interest, particularly 
in circles hitherto unconcerned with such 
issues. 


values 


Il 


The revival of interest in Judaism, 
rather than in Jewish political action or 
organizational problems, derives, in addi- 
tion, from one far-reaching factor which 
is broadly human rather than specifically 
Jewish — the spiritual unease of modern 
man, which countless thinkers and writ- 
ers have eloquently portrayed. The extra- 
ordinary development of modern theo- 
retical science and its flowering in a 
many-sided technological advance, have 
brought men the breath-taking vision of 
a control of nature far greater than any- 
thing they have dared to imagine, bear- 
ing the possibility of physical well-being 


and ease beyond men’s fondest dreams. 
Whoever has seen the ravages that 
disease, insecurity, and want have 
wrought upon the soul no less than upon 
the body of man these many centuries 
will not dismiss these achievements 
lightly as merely “material” and hence 
superficial. The fact is, however, that 
even this promise of physical welfare has 
not been fulfilled; it has been obscured 
and all but blotted out by the far more 
immediate peril of total annihilation 
inherent in the new engines of mass- 
destruction of the atomic age. 

The first three decades of the twen- 
tieth century witnessed the deification of 
science, as it revealed its powers to con- 
tribute mightily to the enhancement of 
life. The last two decades have taught 
men that the apotheosis of science is 
idolatry and that the penalty is death. 
For with the detachment and objectivity 
which is essential to the scientific tem- 
per, the modern scientist has been as 
skilful and energetic in forging instru- 
ments for human destruction as he has 
been zealous in seeking a cure for polio- 
myelitis or cancer, and with rather 
greater success. This implies no criticism 
of science, merely of the peril involved 
in exalting a method into a goal, a tech- 
nique into a philosophy. It is undeniable 
that science is man’s most valuable tool 
for discovering all the ascertainable data 
which must be utilized in formulating a 
coherent picture of the universe. For it is 
clear that an acceptable philosophy of 
life for modern men cannot deny or ig 
nore the verifiable conclusions of scien- 
tific research. Yet science has three basic 
limitations when it presumes to do duty 
as a philosophy of life. There is much 
in the world that science does not yet 
know or knows only imperfectly, while 
a world-view must reckon with the whole 
of life, the unknown as well as the 
known, the immeasurable as well as the 
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measurable. It must grapple with chaos 
as well as with cosmos and teach man 
to face suffering and death as well as to 
taste the joys of life without having 
them turn to gall and wormwood. A 
valid philosophy cannot do violence to 
the segment of experience already in- 
cluded in scientific discovery, but it can- 
not overlook the more significant ele- 
ments which science has not mastered. 
Nor will it do to wait, as Spencer felt he 
could do, for the continued progress of 
research to annex more and more terri- 
tory from the realm of the Unknown to 
the empire of the Known until the 
hegemony of science becomes all-embrac- 
ing. The neatly packaged “‘scientific” uni- 
verse of nineteenth-century materialism 
has disintegrated into countless worlds 
of dazzling complexities; each new dis- 
covery adds to our knowledge in arith- 
metic progression, but to our ignorance 
in geometric degree. The Unknown we 
shall always have with us. Finally, science 
can help man reach his destination, if 
he knows where he is going; it cannot, 
except perhaps in negative terms, tell 
him what his destination ought to be. 
It can ends as run- 
ning counter to the realities; it cannot 
indicate which of 


rule out certain 
alternatives, 
which do not contradict the facts, is to 
be accepted and followed. Scientists, be- 
ing human, have often sought to do so; 
that is their human right and duty, but 
then it is the man, not the scientist, who 


several 


speaks. For science is concerned with the 
data of experience, not with the values 
upon which life depends, and by which 
experience is to be judged. 
Increasingly, the erst-while worshiper 
of science is realizing that his religion 
does not give him a basis for ethical 
judgment or action, or a rationale of life 
which will make it possible for him to 
face the grave material and spiritual 
perils of our times. Less and less is he 


wn 


disposed to accept the dogmatic assertion 
of some “philosopher of science” that 
whatever is not experimentally verifiable 
or subject to measurement is non-existent 
or meaningless. The thrill of technologi- 
cal invention having been worn thin, if 
only because of its frequent repetition, 
modern man is turning again to the 
quest for a world-view on the issues that 
are timeless —the meaning of life, the 
challenge of death, the purpose of suffer- 
ing, the significance of the individual, 
his relation to society, and the goal of 
history. 

For many sensitive spirits, this quest 
has led to a revival of interest in tradi- 
tional religion, particularly as embodied 
in Judaism and Christianity. This trend 
is reflected in the increased attention 
being paid to the subject on college cam- 
puses, in the output of books and plays 
concerned with religious themes, and in 
general, in the new-found willingness of 
intelligent men and women in every walk 
of life, to explore the insights and atti- 


tudes of without 


religion, necessarily 
committing themselves to the acceptance 
of a religious philosophy of life. 

In order to advance this enterprise of 
spiritual discovery of our time, this 
Journal has been projected. The Jewish 
community can boast of a number of 
valuable periodicals concerned with vari- 
ous aspects of Jewish life, but we regard 
it as an indefensible lacuna that prac- 
tically none is primarily concerned with 
the philosophy, ethics, and religion of 
Judaism as a factor in the contemporary 
world. It would be little short of tragic 
if the Jewish people, which gave the 
Bible and the basic postulates of God 
and morality to the world, should play 
no recognizable part in the resurgence of 
religious and ethical standards in our 
time. We know too, how often Christian 
teachers, students, and laymen seek to 
discover the attitudes of contemporary 
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Judaism on the issues facing the indi- 
vidual, the nation, and civilization as a 
whole, and how difficult, if not impos- 
sible it is, to direct them to accessible 
and satisfactory source-material. 


Ill 


It is, however, by no means out of a 
sense of mere group loyalty, however 
understandable, that we launch JupAIsM, 
as a “Quarterly of Jewish Life and 
Thought’. We are convinced that Juda 
ism, as embodied in its great literary 
documents and in the historic life of 
Israel, is no mere appendage to Christian- 
ity. Today, one frequently encounters the 
phrase “the Judeo-Christian tradition”. 
This concept attention, for one 
thing, to the central role that Judaism 
played in the evolution of early Chris- 
tianity. As a result, the two great faiths 
of the Western world share many insights 


calls 


in common which can serve as a bridge 
of understanding and as a basis for com- 
mon activity in many areas. But it is 
equally true that even a literal transla 
tion means a new incarnation, and early 
Christianity is no mere restatement of 
Pharisaic Judaism. When Christianity a 
cepted the Hebrew Scriptures and the 
basic world-view of Judaism, it neces- 
sarily had to reinterpret them for the 
pagan world, and in general make them 
acceptable to the Gentiles who were 
being won for the new dispensation. The 
goal could not be achieved without in- 
corporating elements of Gentile religion 
in the new faith, which Judaism could 
not accept. Conversely, it meant elimi- 
nating many features of Jewish practice 
and belief that were repugnant or incom- 
prehensible to the new converts, besides 
modifying many traditional Jewish con- 
cepts. How this process is to be evaluated 
obviously depends upon one’s vantage- 
point. What is germane here is that 
Christianity began with Judaism and 


always will retain much basically in com- 
mon with it, but it emerged with a well- 
defined individuality of its own. This 
characteristic has gained in strength 
through twenty centuries of disparate 
existence. 

Now it is perhaps not merely coinci- 
dental that precisely in these areas of 
Jewish teaching that were overlooked, 
disregarded, or misunderstood by Chris- 
tianity, many of the acute problems of 
our age reside — the future of democracy, 
the concept of nationalism, the interna- 
tional community, the relationship of the 
individual to society, and the problems 
of personal morality and the family. 
When we seek to present Jewish teach- 
ings on these and similar issues confront- 
ing the modern world, we are in the 
mainstream of Jewish tradition, which 
always sought to serve the needs of men 
for a clear-eyed and resolute faith in a 
difficult world. These are our basic pur- 
poses in undertaking the publication of 
this Journal. 


IV 


We are, however, also well aware that 
if we succeed in any appreciable degree, 
we shall achieve an important by- 
product, already implied above, the crea- 
tion of a rationale for loyalty to Judaism 
among modern men and women. A cen- 
tury ago, when the battle for Jewish 
Emancipation was still being fought in 
Europe, Gabriel Riesser justified his con- 
tinued adherence to the. Jewish group 
on the ground that it would be unworthy 
to desert the sinking ship of Judaism in 
the hour of its peril. That same psycho- 
logical motivation came into play far 
more impressively in the lives of thou- 
sands of sensitive Jewish men and women 
during the heyday of Nazism, who felt a 
moral imperative to accept some form of 
Jewish identification as a protest against 
the new savagery. Almost equally power- 
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ful, during the past decade, has been the 
stimulus afforded by the struggle for the 
establishment and defense of the State 
of Israel, which tapped unsuspected re- 
sources of loyalty in the hearts of many 
Jews. It is clear that both these factors 
will operate with decreasing vigor in the 
future. The battle against group preju- 
dice is far from won, but one may de- 
voutly hope that antisemitism may never 
again serve as a potent force for evoking 
Jewish loyalty. If American democracy 
continues to uphold the doctrine of 
equality and justice for all, so that Ameri- 
can Jews will feel themselves to be, as 
they do now, an integral element of the 
American nation, intelligent Jews living 
in the United States will wish to know 
what meaning and purpose there is in 
striving for the preservation of the Jew- 
ish group as a recognizable strand in 
the fabric of American democracy, and 
why they should, as individuals, identify 
themselves with this group. It would be 
rash to imply that any answer, however 
satisfying intellectually and spiritually, 
can completely stem the powerful drift 
toward assimilation and total absorption 
into the dominant community with its 
traditional “Anglo-Saxon” coloration, to 
which our youth and their elders are 
exposed. Considerations of convenience 
and career, the urge for social cohesion, 
and the drive for greater opportunities, 
will all exert a powerful influence in 
detaching untold numbers of able and 
ambitious young American Jews from 
their ancestral moorings. 

What basis for Jewish affiliation can 
be afforded to those who sincerely seek 
an anchorage in Jewish life, but refuse 
to place themselves in the category of 
semi-aliens? The attempt to create such 
a formula has led to the enunciation of 
the doctrine of “cuitural pluralism”. ‘To- 
day, the point need no longer be labored 
that to the slight extent that it operates 


in America, cultural pluralism is little 
more than a retarding factor, useful in 
making the process of assimilation more 
gradual and thus reducing the tension 
between immigrant and native genera- 
tions. It does not constitute a perma- 
nent ideal for American democracy, for 
whether we lament or applaud it, the 
basic drive in American society is toward 
uniformity in language, culture, and 
mores. 

The only enduring type of pluralism, 
which the structure of American life 
envisages lies in the field of religion. 
While American society does not con- 
template the permanent survival of iden- 
tifiable German, Czech, or Italian minor- 
ities, it does take for granted the indefi- 
nite preservation of Quakers, Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Mormons, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. It is within the 
rubric of religious pluralism, therefore, 
that the basis for permanent survival of 
the Jewish group as an indigenous ele- 
ment in American life is to be sought. 


Vv 


Now it is undeniable that in the past, 
protagonists of Judaism as a “religion” 
have all too often been advocates of a 
minimal, scarcely identifiable Jewish 
content in their lives. They have con- 
doned and justified, when they did not 
encourage, assimilationist tendencies. As 
a result, “survivalist” Jews have tended 
to view advocates of this position with a 
suspicion that was all too frequently 
justified by events. The error, however, 
has lain not in the emphasis upon the 
centrality of religion in Jewish life, but 
in giving to religion a narrow and thor- 
oughly un-Jewish connotation, in terms 
of a few articles of belief and a handful 
of practices. Actually, Judaism, which, in 
its most creative periods, that of the 
Bible and the Talmud, never developed 
a technical term for religion, always re- 
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sisted the formulation of specific dogmas, 
while resting upon a broad foundation 
of belief. Thus it is not accidental that 
the closest approximation to a credal 
basis for salvation in talmudic Judaism 
is expressed in negative terms: ‘““He who 
says that the Torah is not divine or 
denies the resurrection of the dead has 
no share in the world to come” (M. Sanh. 
10.1). This formulation arose as the de- 
fensive reaction of normative Judaism to 
a double challenge, that of Christianity, 
which insisted that the binding authority 
of the Torah had been abrogated by the 
new dispensation, and that of the Sad- 
ducees, who never accepted the Pharisaic 
conception of the after-life. A thousand 
years later, traditional Judaism resisted 
the august authority of Maimonides and 
never made his “Thirteen Articles’ an 
official creed. 

Basically, as Mendelssohn pointed out 
in his Jerusalem, traditional Judaism de- 
manded conformity in practice while 
allowing considerable freedom of inter- 
pretation and approach. But the latitude 
extends not only to belief but to practice 
as well. Just as the Bible is not a colle 
tion of tracts by like-minded believers, 
but a national literature on a religious 
foundation, so the Talmud is not a 
Corpus Jurts, a collection of legal maxims 
and decisions, but the record of a thou- 
sand years of discussion and controversy 
in the Palestinian and Babylonian acad- 
emies, with virtually every conceivable 
point of view represented, again within 
the broad limits of a common faith and 
universe of discourse. Even in the medi- 
eval period, there was strong opposition 
to the codifying of the law, on the ground 
that without the background of discus- 
sion, the law was deprived of its vitality 
and meaning. That the Shulhan Aruk, 
which was projected by its author merely 
as a convenient guide to practice, became 
the supreme arbiter of traditional Juda- 


ism, was as much a result of the decay of 
the creative impulse among the later 
religious authorities as it was a tribute 
to the commanding position of Joseph 
Karo and Moses Isserles. 

The great central term in Judaism is 
not “religion”, for which medieval and 
modern Hebrew had to appropriate other 
terms (emunah, faithfulness, trustwor- 
thiness; dat, law, edict) but Torah. The 
very first attempt to translate the term, 
that of the Septuagint, which rendered 
it by the Greek word nomos, created a 
grave distortion, the consequences of 
which have been disastrous for a true 
understanding of Judaism, both among 
Jews and non-Jews. Torah embraces the 
law, the lore, and the learning of Israel, 
the world-view of Judaism, and the Jew- 
ish way of life through which it is ex- 
pressed. In its broadest sense, Torah 
includes every attitude, insight, and prac- 
tice of religious and ethical import which 
is Jewish in origin or acceptance and 
universal in application. In a more spe- 
cialized sense, Torah is the term for the 
authoritative Jewish religious tradition, 
from the days of Moses to the present. 
Its principal repositories are the Bible 
and the Talmud, but it includes also the 
medieval responsa and the codes, the 
works of the philosophers, poets and 
mystics of the Middle Ages and their 
modern successors. The content and 
scope of Torah continues to grow 
through the contributions of the scholars, 
thinkers, and teachers of every age, in- 
cluding our own. It is therefore clear that 
Torah is not a narrow rivulet, but a 
broad stream with many currents, that 
follow the contours of the changing 
shores and the varying depths of the 
river-bed of time through which Jewish 
life has passed. 

The centrality of Torah inheres in its 
double role as the pathway of Israel's 
quest for God and the instrument of 
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God’s revelation to Israel. The medieval 
mystics were wont to declare: “God, 
Israel, and the Torah are one.” The 
juxtaposition of the striking saying that 
the rabbis attributed to God Himself, 
“Would that they forsook Me, but kept 
my Torah” (J. Hagigah 1.7) and the 
succinct observation of Saadia, “Israel is 
a people only by virtue of the Torah”, 
makes clear the fundamental 
Torah in Judaism. 


role of 


Conceived of in its proper scope, Jew- 
ish religion is sufficiently broad and all- 
embracing to afford the means for a 
meaningful Jewish life to those who 
accept the tradition, however freely they 
may construe their right of interpretation 
and selection. It offers guidance and 
valuable insights both to the individual 
and to society in meeting the problems 
of life. It is surely no disadvantage that 
this traditional concept of the character 
of Judaism harmonizes so well with the 
structure of American life and thus offers 
a basis for winning and retaining the 
loyalty of American Jews to their heri- 
tage. 

VI 

Another highly important purpose of 
specifically Jewish character has moti- 
vated our activity. In recent months, 
much has been said about the need for 
building bridges of communication be- 
tween American Jewry and the State of 
Israel. It is widely recognized that Ameri- 
can Jewry must not content itself with 
making merely financial contributions 
to the new state. The happiest type of 
relationship is always that of mutuality. 
There is need for a two-way traffic be- 
tween these two great communities. It is 
precisely in the area of the religious, 
philosophical, and ethical content of 
Judaism that this interaction can be most 
fruitful. American Jewry needs the inspi- 
ration of Israel to deepen its Jewish 


experience; Israeli Jewry needs the stimu- 
lus of American Jewry to vitalize its 
religious life and broaden its spiritual 
horizons. It is natural that the citizens 
of the State of Israel will stress the “par- 
ticularist’” elements in Judaism, without 
which it would lose its specific character. 
It may be expected that Diaspora Jewry 
will be especially conscious of the “uni- 
versalist”’ aspect of Judaism, which consti- 
tutes its raison d’étre and goal. Reestab- 
lishing the proper balance between these 
two complementary aspects will prove a 
signal contribution to the vital function- 
ing of the Jewish tradition. The distin- 
guished Israeli and European scholars 
and thinkers who have associated them- 
selves with us in this Journal share our 
hope that we may aid in this enterprise. 

What is distinctive about this Journal 
is not merely the character of the basic 
goals we have set before us, but the spirit 
in which we are seeking to achieve our 
purpose. It is clear trom all that has 
gone before that we are committed to 
the proposition that Judaism has positive 
value today for Jews and for the world. 
We do not share the negativism toward 
Jewish and the self-alienation 
from contemporary Jewish life which is 
praised in some quarters as the mark of 
modernism and objectivity. At the same 
time, we dissociate ourselves from the 
dangerous tendency toward the harden- 
ing of party lines on the contemporary 
Jewish scene, which has been gather- 
ing momentum of late, and which 
threatens to make communication, let 
alone understanding and cooperation, all 
but impossible among the various groups. 
The members of the Board of Editors, 
as a discerning reader will recognize, 
like their associates among the Contrib- 
uting Editors, belong to every school of 
Jewish life, or to none. The trends popu- 
larly referred to as Orthodoxy, Conserva- 
tism, Reform, Reconstructionism, as well 


values 
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as others that as yet have no specific 
names, have their advocates among us, 
though no institution or movement is 
ofhcially represented, each of us serving 
in a purely personal capacity. Each of 
us naturally regards his own particular 
interpretation of the Jewish tradition 
and his selection from the vast storehouse 
of Jewish culture as best, and will seek 
to find support for his views. But we shall 
remember that we all from the 
same fountain of living waters. 
Undoubtedly, our differences will find 
expression in these pages, but we shall 
all be at one in opposing the dogmatism 
which takes for granted that one’s own 
particular standpoint has a monopoly 
on truth and the authoritarianism which 
would suppress any contrary point of 
view. It is tragic that this attitude, so 
thoroughly repugnant to the Jewish tra- 
dition during its most creative epochs, 
has made such dangerous inroads in our 
times, perhaps as a reflection of world 
conditions. Be this as it may, JUDAISM 


draw 


will be dedicated to the quest for truth 
in the spirit of freedom. New and uncon- 
ventional interpretations, whatever their 
standpoint, will be welcomed from every 
source, 
the 


for we share the conviction of 
Talmud that “Both these and the 
others are the words of the living God.” 
Our columns will be open to anyone who 
has something significant to say and the 
ability to say it well. 

What we anticipate, therefore, is not 
a merging of differences or a blurring 
of points of view. Rather, we hope to con- 
tribute to a clarification of attitudes, 
firmly convinced that the process will 
disclose the elements we hold in common 
and develop a mutual respect for our 
divergences. 

The conception we share of the Jewish 
tradition as a living and growing entity 
impels us to lay great stress upon creativ- 
ity rather than mere preservation. Our 


pages will, we hope, present the historic 
Jewish thought of the past, when it is 
interpreted in terms relevant to the prob- 
lems of our day. While, on the one hand, 
purely historical or philological re- 
searches do not fall within our purview, 
we shall, on the other, eschew apologetics 
and special pleading, for we are con- 
vinced that the truth is the best defender 
of authentic Jewish values and that no 
other is needed. 


Vil 


We are very grateful to the American 
Jewish Congress, the leaders of which, 
headed by Rabbi Irving Miller, re- 
sponded with so much understanding 
and sympathy to the project, when it was 
first presented to them. In spite of many 
practical problems confronting it, the 
American Jewish Congress has agreed to 
subvent the publication of JUDAISM, giv- 
ing complete autonomy to the Board of 
Editors in the conduct of its affairs. This 
task it has undertaken out of its con- 
cern for the advancement of a creative 
Jewish life in the American community. 
It has recognized, quite properly, that to 
stimulate Jewish creativity in the fields 
of literature, music, and art alone, while 
neglecting the areas of religion, philoso- 
phy, and ethics, would mean presenting 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 

We are grateful to Congress for its 
wise and generous support. The an- 
nouncement of the launching of this 
Journal has already evoked. an enthusi- 
astic reception and has brought stimula- 
tion and encouragement to Jewish writ- 
ers and thinkers everywhere. In under- 
taking the publication of this Journal 
as a labor of love for Israel and mankind, 
the Board of Editors and their associates 
are convinced that JUDAISM is an answer 
to a genuine need of our times. We ven- 
ture to hope that our faith will be justi- 
fied by our works. 
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WHAT IS JEWISH LIVING? 


MILTON R. 


ag en from the beginning of then 


history Jews have felt a great compul 
sion to find a way of Jewish living, a way 
of life that they could call their own. It 
is this compulsion which is, I believe, the 
propulsive force of prophecy in Judaism. 
The search for a Jewish way of life is 
based upon the premise that it is not 
enough merely to be a Jew; for Jewish 
existence must be validated and justified 
by a norm which transcends mere being, 
even as poetry transcends mere emotion. 
The term “Jewish” points to two inten 
tions: (1) to serve as a merely descriptive 
term, and 2) to point to a norm or an 
ideal. There is an implication through 
out Jewish literature that though one 
may be a Jew, he may yet fail in his 
duty to live as a Jew ought to live. 

This 


created a spiritual tension in the lives 


distinction, which has always 
of individual Jews and in Jewish history, 
is felt with a special poignancy by Ameri- 
can Jews. In ghetto life, when one was 
born into a Jewish community as well 
as into a family of Jews, one took his 
Jewishness for granted. Jewishness had 
for our forefathers the character of inevi- 
tability. It was only the exceptional Jew 
(e.g., Spinoza) who felt that there was a 


* eeooce 
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Mitton R. Konvitrz is professor of industrial 
and labor relations at Cornell University and 
author or editor of some dozen volumes. The 
substance of this article was delivered as the com 
mencement address at Hebrew Teachers College 


on June 17, 1951. 


KONVITZ 


distinction between fact and norm. To- 
day, however, the situation is the reverse: 
American Jews are aware of the distin 
tion between the fact of Jewishness and 
ask: 


“Since I am a Jew, how ought | to live 


the norm of they 


Judaism, and 
in order to give significance to my Jew 
ishness?” 

Che situation is one which compels the 
American Jew to seek existential mean 
ing in his Jewishness. He cannot take for 
granted his status and role and destiny. 
Like 


angel until his name is changed to Israel 


Jacob, he must wrestle with the 
and he receive the key to the meaning of 
his name. This is the blessing for which 
he will wrestle with the angel of the 
Lord. Living in freedom in a non-Jewish 
community, the American Jew asks why 
he must continue to bear the name Jacob, 
why he must continue to strive with God 
and with men. This means that each Jew 
seeks to win for himself the name Israel. 
It is no longer a sufhcient answer to his 
problem to be told that his grandfather 
Jacob had wrestled with the angel and 
had won the blessing. To change the 
metaphor: The American Jew feels him- 
self compelled to stand at the foot of 
Sinai; he himself must see and hear, the 
him, he 
himself wants to hear what it is that the 


covenant must be made with 


Lord requires of him. 

The average American Christian is a 
Christian without knowing why or to 
what end. The average American Jew 
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cannot accept the fact of his Jewishness 
in the same matter-of-fact way, for he 
has the freedom to become a nominal 
Christian. This freedom to choose im- 
poses upon him the necessity to choose 
Judaism as something more than a fact 
— to choose it as a norm or an ideal. The 
American Jew, being in fact a Jew, 
chooses to become a Jew by a commit- 
ment of his whole person. The process 
of becoming a Jew is, in fact, the search 
for a Jewish way of living. 


Jewish or Human Ethics? 


As we consider the question o! Jewish 
living, we ought to bear in mind that 
there is an instinct, so to speak, which 
keeps us from asking how ought an 
American to live. If one were to ask how 
an American ought to live, the answer 
would be given quickly that he ought to 
live as befits a man. And the same answer 
would be given if the question related to 
an Englishman, a Frenchman, or an 
Italian. It is generally assumed, and cor- 
rectly so, that norms or ideals of conduct 
are significant in so far as they are uni- 
versal (if the essential circumstances are 
duplicated). Kant may not have been 
altogether convincing in the precise for- 
mulation of the Categorical Imperative; 
but the drive of his thought is beyond 
reproach in so far as it is based on the 
assumption that, as Emerson said, in 
essence all men are One Man. It is no 
longer possible to say that there is one 
standard for the Athenian and another 
for the “barbarian,” one for Marcus 
Aurelius the Emperor and another for 
Epictetus the. slave. 

Is it possible to say, however, that there 
is one standard for the Greek and an- 
other for the Jew? It is doubtful if the 
ethical genius of the Jew would ever have 
permitted an affirmative answer to this 
question. This is not the place for an his- 
torical examination of the evidence, but 


I would mention several points merely 
to indicate the line which an answer on 
an historical basis might take. 

The rabbis, when they construed the 
covenant with Noah, concluded that all 
mankind — all being descendants of 
Noah —are bound by the seven com- 
mandments: (1) to establish courts of jus- 
tice; (2) to refrain from blasphemy; (3) to 
refrain from idolatry; (4) to refrain from 
incest; (5) to refrain from bloodshed; 
(6) to refrain from robbery; and (7) to 
refrain from eating flesh cut from a living 
animal. The commandments are part of 
the covenant with “all flesh that is upon 
the earth.” This interpretation of Genesis 
IX makes possible, or even necessary, 
from the standpoint of Jewish tradition, 
natural law and natural rights, and a 
universal ethics in which a distinction be 
tween Jew and Greek would be intoler- 
able. 

In Ezekiel we find that Tyre and 
Egypt and other nations are judged by 
God in the same way in which He judges 
the Jewish people. They, too, feel the 
rod of His justice and the balm of His 
mercy. Since the heart of the prince of 
Tyre was “lifted up” because of his 
riches, God promised to bring upon him 
strangers and “the terrible of the na- 
tions.” Says the Prophet: 

Behold, I am against thee, O Zidon, 

And I will be glorified in the midst of 
thee; And they shall know that I am the 


Lord, when I shall have executed judg- 


ments in her, and shall be sanctified in 
her (Ezek. 28:22). 


Because Egypt had grown arrogant and 
had said, “The river is mine, and I have 


made it,” God said, “I am against thee, 
and against thy rivers.” 

The biblical position is that while 
Israel has a special role to play in God's 
plan, and the “nations” stand in a rela- 
tion to Israel that is different from that 
in which they stand to one another, God’s 
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justice and mercy are universal in their 
sweep, and their essence does not admit 
of partiality or discrimination. 

A final shall cite is the 
incident of the heathen 


instance | 
who came to 
Hillel and said, “Teach me the whole 
Law while I stand on one foot.” ““What 
is hateful to you do not to your fellow,” 
replied Hillel. When a Jew came to 
Rabbi Akiba with the same question, he 
received essentially the same answer: 
“What is hateful to yourself, do not to 
your fellow-man. If you wish that nobody 
should take from you what is yours, take 
not from another what is his.”” The ethi- 
Akiba 


Hillel allow of no distinction between 


cal norms formulated by and 
Jew and non-Jew, and in spirit they 
anticipate Kant’s Categorical Imperative, 
which, as we have said, assumes the ethi- 
cal equality of all men. 

Jewish living, then, in so far as it 
means living in accordance with ethical 
norms, is not to be differentiated from 
American or British or African — or hu- 
man — living. Ethical norms know only 
man as the universal subject and object 
of rights and duties. The Declaration of 
Independence speaks of the laws of Na- 
ture and of Nature’s God under which all 
men are created equal and are equally en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights. 
The Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and of the Citizen states that “ men are 
born, and always continue, free and 
equal in respect of their rights.” The 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, gave recognition to “the inherent 
dignity” and “the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human iam- 
ily,” which are “the foundation of free- 
dom, justice, and peace in the world.” 

These great pronouncements of the 
universal character of ethics, of human 
nature, and of human rights and free- 
doms reflect and implement the great 


teachings of Judaism. These pronounce- 
ments should give us special joy, not 
merely because they contribute to our 
personal survival and security, but be- 
cause they are fruit of our seed. Our 
jealous interest in them should not be 
diminished because other people, too 
(e.g., the ancient Greeks) contributed to 
their formulation and acceptance. 
Greeks, too, are of the sons of Noah; and 
Jews in particular ought not to permit 
themselves and others to forget that every 
man can and ought to trace his ancestry 
back to Noah and back to Adam and 
Eve. What are the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and of the Citizen, and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights but 
modern versions of the great book of 
Genesis, with the books of the Prophets 
as commentaries on the text? 

The first plank in a program of Jewish 
living should be the affirmation of the 
universal character of man and of his 
rights, freedoms, and duties. There must 
be no thought of a code of Jewish ethics, 
of a code of Jewish ethical conduct. Such 
a thought would do violence to the 
genius of Biblical and rabbinic philos- 
ophy. From the ethical standpoint Jew- 
ish living means human living — living 
with full awareness of the dignity and 
glory that should accompany human ex- 
istence. We should recall and remem- 
ber what Rabbi Joshua ben Levi said: 
“When a man goes on his road, a troop 
of angels proceed in front of him and 
proclaim: ‘Make way for the image of 
the Holy One, blessed be He!’ ”’ 

Recently, a student asked me to recom- 
mend some works on Jewish ethics. I 
thought of one or two books and named 
them reluctantly. My impulse was, how- 
ever, to send the student to the works of 
Spinoza, Kant, John Stuart Mill, William 
James and several others, and to say to 
him: “Study these works. In them you 
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will find the human spirit searching for 
ways to find its peace with God through 
peace between man and man, each made 
in the image of God. This search is found 
in many hearts and minds. The Bible is 
the record of such a search; in a sense, 
the quest is a Jewish quest, the hunger 
for justice and righteousness is a Jewish 
hunger. In a sense, Amos and Isaiah 
sought for a Jewish ethics. But no sooner 
does a man start on this quest than he 
discovers that what he is looking for is 
that which will make impossible a dis- 
tinction between Jew and Greek, even as 
it will make impossible a distinction be- 
tween emperor and slave. There is, then, 
no such thing as Jewish ethics, and there 
ought to be no book with such a title; 
for in so far as a book is about ethics, it 
cannot be about Jews but only about 
human beings.” 

Jewish living, then, implies a denial 
of any special Jewish ethics, and implies 
a commitment to a system of universal 
ethics that embraces all mankind, with 
out distinction of race, color, creed, na- 
tional origin, sex, or economic status, 
and that is pledged to an observance of 
the rights and freedoms of all men every- 
where. 

This commitment justifies and is the 
reason for the singularity of Israel, The 
Jews are, Reinhold Niebuhr has rightly 
said, a group “with a universalistic re- 
ligious faith which transcends the values 
of a single people but which they are 
forced to use as an instrument of survival 
in an alien world.” It is the Jew’s destiny 
to bear witness to this universalistic ethic 
and to the belief in the equality and free 
dom of all men. This destiny does not 
make the Jews any more “chosen,” in an 
invidious sense, than does the mission of 
the Quakers to give their peace testi- 
mony before men in arms make them 
“chosen” in an offensive sense. 


This ideal of Jewish living, the essence 


of which is a prophetic universalism 
which would dissolve Jewish singularity, 
has not always been clearly revealed to 
us. It appears to us more clearly than it 
did to our forefathers. This does not, 
however, by itself make it a new ideal. 
“It belongs to the nature of historic 
ideals,” Ralph Barton Perry has written, 
that they should point toward the future, 
and that their meaning should be pro. 
gressively revealed. There is an insight 
which is reserved for those who look 
back over the path already traversed, and 
which will escape the most prophetic 
imagination of earlier times as well as the 
experience of contemporaries... .There 
is such a thing as the “light of perspec- 
tive.” 
Kiddush-Ha-Shem 

There is, then, the Jewish ideal which 
demands of the Jew that he bear witness 
to the truth of a universal system of ethics 
and universal freedoms, based on a com 
mitment to equality and the equal free 
dom of all men. This ideal Jews share 
with many men all over the world; and 
in so far as this ideal wins wider accept 
ance and implementation, the historical 
fact of Jewish singularity gains greater 
justification. But this ideal must be one 
maintained and fought for every day in 
the life of the Jew, otherwise his singu- 
larity will be without reason and without 
virtue. 

There is, too, a special Jewish sanction 
that supports and gives religious truth 
to the expression of this ideal; namely, 
the concept of sanctif.cction. The idea be- 
hind this concept is that the divinity of 
God is, so to speak, incomplete; it may, 
in a sense, be increased or decreased by 
the acts of men. According to the rabbis, 
God says: “When you do My will, My 
divinity is increased; when you violate 
it, it is decreased.” (In our own century, 
William James gave the clearest expres- 
sion of this thought. God, he said, de- 
pends on our conduct: “God himself, in 
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short, may draw vital strength and in- 
crease of very being from our fidelity.’’) 
When a Jew does a wrong, he sins not 
only because the act in its nature is evil 
and sinful, but also because he reduces 
the presence of God in the world. Thus, 
Ezekiel says that when God expelled the 
Jews from their homeland because of 
their evil ways, God Himself suffered an 
injury: 
And when they came unto the nations, 
whither they came, they profaned My 
holy name; in that men said of them: 
These are the people of the Lord, and 
are gone forth out of His land. But I 
had pity for My holy name, which the 
house of Israel had profaned among the 
nations, whither they came. Therefore 
say unto the house of Israel: Thus saith 
the Lord God: I do not this for your 
sake, O house of Israel, but for My holy 
name, which you have profaned among 
the nations, whither ye came. And I will 
sanctify My great name, which hath been 
profaned among the nations, which ye 
have prot uned in the midst of them: and 
the nations shall know that I am the 
Lord, saith the Lord God, when I shall 


be sanctified in you before their eyes. 
(Ezek. 36:23). 


In this spirit the rabbis taught: “It is 
worse to steal from a non-Jew than to 
steal from an Israelite because of the pro- 


fanation of the Name (Hillul Ha-Shem).” 


Sanctification of the Name (Kiddush 
Ha-Shem) is the supreme Jewish duty, 
and Hillul Ha-Shem is the supreme sin. 


Certainly, one of the meanings of this 
tradition is that always the Jew beare 
the character of witness to the lordship 
of God, to His sovereign rule in the realm 
of conduct. When he sins, he is like a 
servant who has brought his master’s 
name into disrepute. God is dependent 
upon the Jew for the glory of His name. 
When the Canaanites threatened the 
existence of the jews, Joshua demanded 
of God, “What wilt Thou do for Thy 
great Name?” 


Here we detect a facet to Jewish living. 
The Jew is required to view himself as 
living in a God-centered world, in which 
he is under constant divine judgment. 
Each of his acts must be sacred or must 
be viewed as a sacrament, as testimony 
to the rule of God. (The distinction be- 
tween sacred and secular is not one which 
the Jewish tradition permits except as 
a manner of speaking. The distinction 
is ben-kodesh le-kodesh, between one 
sanctification and another sanctification. 
One can see this clearly when he recalls 
the blessings required to be expressed 
even in connection with the performance 
of bodily functions.) Thus any act can be 
a religious act if one sees it as the fulfill- 


ment of a divine commandment, if one 
sees it as oriented towards God. 
“One should, and one must,” Martin 


Buber has said, 


truly live with all, but one should live 
with all in holiness, one should hallow 
all that one does in one’s natural life. 
No renunciation is commanded. One eats 
in holiness, tastes the taste of food in holli- 
ness, and the table becomes an altar. One 
works in holiness, and he raises up the 
sparks which hide themselves in all tools. 
One walks in holiness across the fields, 
and the soft songs of all herbs, which they 
voice to God, enter into the song of our 
soul. One drinks in holiness to each 
other with one’s companions, and it is 
as if they read together in the Torah. One 
dances the roundelay in holiness, and a 
brightness shines over the gathering. A 
husband is united with his wife, and the 
Shekinah rests over them. 


To the holy man, it is said, every river 
is the Ganges. To the Jew who is aware 
of the holiness dimension of life, every 
day is a High Holy Day, every place is 
a Holy of Holies, every language is a 
loshen kodesh, a holy, tongue, and every 
book is a Bible. To his way of seeing and 
judging things, there is no conflict be- 
tween science and religion, for he sees in 
science, in the intelligence, no less a 
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manifestation of God than in beauty and 
goodness; for science is dedicated to 
truth, and truth, too, serves the interests 
and ends of God. Science itself is thus 
holy. How, then, can there be a conflict 
between science and Judaism? The sci- 
entist who works in his laboratory does 
God's work even as does the cobbler and 
the baker and the carpenter. If God can 
ordain strength out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings, why not out of the 
mind of the scientist? 

It does not do to say that man is but 
a worm and to let it go at that. Certainly, 
if man is but a worm, and if the scientist 
is but a man, the scientist is but a worm, 
and his work is a worm’s work, and it 
does not compare with God's work. This 
way of looking at things 1s to glorify God 
by belittling His handiwork. It is to for- 
get that man is a little lower than the 
divine, and that God has crowned him 
with glory and honor, and that God 
made him to have dominion over the 
works of His hands, and that He has put 
all things under his feet. This is man, 
and this is why God is mindful of him. 
rhe scientist who splits the atom does so 
with the intelligence that God has given 
him, and his work is no less sacred — or 
godly — than was the work of God in the 
first six days of creation. It is not that 
God's power is an extension of man’s; 
rather the reverse, man’s power and work 
are an extension and continuation of 
God's power and work. When the work 
of the scientist becomes destructive, it is 
the work of man, rather than the work 
of the scientist, that has become destruc 
tive. When a book spreads poison to the 
minds of men, the fault is not that of 
the printing press nor of its inventor. 
Every creator must work in fear and 
trembling, lest he create for death rather 
than life, for destruction rather than en- 
richment and enlargement of life and 
the spirit. 


The sense of sanctification, of mitzvot, 
as the performance of acts which will 
increase God's divinity in the world of 
men, is the religious foundation of Jew- 
ish living and is the sanction of Jewish 
singularity for the sake of universalism. 

This Jewish immersion in God's will 
and purposes, to expand His domain by 
bringing glory to His name, universal- 
izing justice and righteousness, equality 
and freedom, truth, beauty, and happi- 
ness, is what provides strength and reso- 
lution to the consciousness and will of 
the Jew. (“There is a continuum of cos 
mic consciousness, against which our 
individuality builds but accidental 
fences,” says William James, “and into 
which our several minds plunge as into 
a mother-sea or reservoir.”’) The con- 
sciousness of this orientation of our will, 
purposes and acts toward God makes 
possible the interpolation of the ideal 
into the real world, and makes the 
ideal and real dynamically and causally 
continuous; it brings together the 
realm of conduct and the realm of 
thought; it makes possible the union of 
Jewish living and Jewish thinking; it 
brings together ethics and religion. The 
universal ethic to which the Jew is com- 
mited says that all men are brothers; the 
universal religion to which the Jéw is 
commited says that the brothers are all 
sons of one Father — and adds that the 
Father is not only Father, He is also 
Ruler and Judge (all our prayers are 
directed towards Abenu Malkenu, “our 
Father, our King”’). 

The Christian, of course, also knows 
this sense of sanctification. ‘Whether ye 
eat or drink,” said Saint Paul, “do all to 
the glory of God.” Commenting upon 
this passage, Jeremy Taylor said that 
when this rule is observed, 
every action of nature becomes religious, 
and every meal is an act of worship, and 
shall have its reward in its proportion, 
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as well as an act of prayer. Blessed be 
that goodness and grace of God, which, 
out of infinite desire to glorify and save 
mankind, would make the very works of 
nature capable of becoming acts of vir- 
tue, that all our lifetime we may do Him 
service. | 

Even when performing the most common 
action of life, says Taylor, the Christian 
should act with a “holy intention” and 
say to himself: “Now I am working the 
work of God; I am His servant, I am in 
a happy employment, I am doing my 
Master’s business, I am not at my own 
dispose, I am using His talents, and all 
the gain must be His.” 

The ideal of holy living is probably in 
its origin — at least for Western man — 
Jewish, but its universal appeal makes it 
an ideal that transcends the confines of 
any one religion or people. But just as 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
may be rightly claimed as American 
ideals, though they might be similarly 
claimed by the French and British and 
other peoples, so holy living may be 
claimed as an ideal of Jewish living, 
though it might be similarly claimed by 
the Christian. I think it was Saadia Gaon 
who said that the People of Israel may 
claim to be the chosen people, though 
the Egyptians may make the same claim 
if they but see themselves as chosen by 
God. 

The Question of Rites and Rituals 

Often, when Jewish living is men- 
tioned, one thinks of special rites and 
rituals, sabbaths and festivals. What 
place is there in Jewish living for rites 
and rituals, for sabbaths and festivals? 
There is room for them if they are used 
to increase and sharpen the sense of sanc 
tification, to accent the belief that the 
small, everyday acts of a man’s lile can 
offer up a sense of the holy, the numi- 
nous, to the man who is awake to the 
divine dimension of 
and life. 


human existence 


Even if such matters are viewed as 
mere human devices, historically condi- 
tioned, their value is not thereby neces- 
sarily diminished. The emotions need 
props, and one may resort to them with- 
out feeling shamefaced. Towards the end 
of his life, Charles Darwin expressed the 
regret that he had neglected the reading 
of poetry to the point where he had lost 
his sense of aesthetic appreciation. The 
emotions need supports and exercises, 
and the sense of the holy is not exempt 
from this need. 

To the holy man, we have said, every 
day is a High Holy Day. This should 
imply no antinomianism; for the Jew 
needs sabbaths and holy days to remind 
him of the holiness of days. He needs 
places of worship to remind him that the 
glory of God fills the whole world — lift 
the rock, and there you'll find Him. He 
needs Hebrew to remind him that God 
speaks in the language of man. 

Furthermore, Jewish rites and rituals, 
sabbaths and festivals help in the main- 
tenance of Jewish singularity. They thus 
have a survival value, which ought not 
to be disregarded. This, however, would 
be a purely sociological value, which 
would be hard to justify if the singularity 
were not itself a means to an ethical end 
and a religious objective. There is no 
value, said Saadia Gaon, to a Jew’s ob- 
serving the rituals of the Sabbath and 
the festivals unless he has preceded them 
with the observances of the moral law, 
the deeds of righteousness and truth and 
equity and the command “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” which is 
further clarified by the maxim, “That 
which is hateful to thee do not inflict 
upon thy neighbor.” 

Often Jewish tradition has been inden- 
tified with these rites and rituals, sab- 
baths, feast and fast days. I suspect that 
one reason for this identification is that 
tradition becomes easier to transmit if 
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its meaning is exhausted by these aspects 
of Judaism. All that the father needs to 
do is to practice the rites and rituals in 
the presence of his children; then they 
will know what it means to have a Jew- 
ish home; and then, when their turn will 
come, they will follow in their father’s 
ways by sheer repetition or imitation. 
The closer the imitation, the more tra- 
ditional is the son or daughter, and 
hence the more Jewish. 

This represents a perversion of the 
meaning of tradition. It identifies tradi- 
tion with sacerdotalism and mimicry. “A 
heritage is not transmitted,” Andre Mal- 
raux has said; “it must be conquered.” 
The conquest, he adds significantly, is 
made slowly and unpredictably: 


We do not demand a civilization made to 
order any more than we demand master- 
pieces made to order. But let us demand 
of ourselves a full consciousness that the 
choice made by each of us out of the past 
— out of the boundless hopes of the men 
who came before us—is measured by 
our thirst for greatness and by our wills. 


A tradition must be won and must be 
won over. The process by which one 
takes it is not possession but repossession. 
As Goethe put it: “Was du ererbt von 
deinen Vdtern hast, erwirb es, um es zu 
besitzen.” A: living people —and Jews 
are a living people: Am Yisrael hat — 
must have no exaggerated fear of change 
and must not show a desperate clutching 
of the past. 

There are those among us — extreme 
Jewish nationalists — who preach a gos- 
pel of mere future. Such people are as 
harmful as are those who preach the 
gospel of mere past. Both these gospels 
are false. As Ralph Barton Perry has 
said: 

..we cannot live in either the past or 
the future, but only in the present, which 
is both. We live out of the past and 


into the future. Our ideals, thercfore, 
must be both old and new — both mem- 


ories and plans. They must enable us to 
preserve our...identity, and draw in- 
spiration from heroic days; but they 
must also find new content in the facts 
of life about us, reveal our faults, and 
help us with courage and invention to 
find new solutions of new problems. 
When I lived at home with my parents, 
whenever it was reported that a Jew had 
not conducted himself properly or had 
committed a crime, they would say, Es 
passt nisht fiir a Yidn; es is a Hillul Ha- 
shem” (“Such conduct is unbecoming a 
Jew; it is a desecration of the Name.”) 


Today we hardly ever hear these 
phrases. There is a feeling generally pre- 
vailing that Jews, like all other peoples, 
are “entitled” to their quota of miscreants 
and criminals. “Why,” I have often 
heard the question asked, “should not 
the Jews have their portion of criminality 
and immorality?” The question is, of 
course, intended to be rhetorical, as if 
there could not possibly be a negative 
answer. 


More than anything else, it seems to 
me, it is imperative for us to recapture 
the sense of sanctification, by which a per- 
son identifies himself with God’s depend- 
ence upon him for His work among men 
and for the maintenance and enlarge- 
ment of His divinity, as well as man’s 
dependence upon God for the main- 
tenance and enlargement of the divinity 
in him. The recapture of this sense de- 
fines our greatest challenge. Without this 
sense of Kiddush, Jewish being, but not 
Jewish living, is possible. With this sense 
of Kiddush, the breach between fact and 
ideal will be healed, though the tension 
of fact toward ideal can never be com- 
pletely overcome. 

To be an American, Santayana has 
said, “is of itself almost a moral condi- 


tion, an education, and a career.” This is 
no less true of the Jew, and is especially 
true of the American Jew. 
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JEWISH EXISTENCE AND SURVIVAL: 


A THEOLOGICAL VIEW 


WILL HERBERG 


T 1s the purpose of this paper to pre- 
I sent some comments on the problem 
of Jewish existence and survival from a 
theological point of view. This is ob- 
viously not the only standpoint from 
which the problem may be discussed; 
there are as many standpoints as there 
are levels of existence and categories of 
explanation. But to the believing Jew 
the theological standpoint must in some 
sense be primary and normative, for it 1s 
the standpoint from which all problems 
are seen in their ultimate bearing. If 
theology is to mean anything at all, if 
it is to be more than idle speculation or 
scholastic word-play, it must be recog- 
nized as relevant to all concerns of life 
and as providing a frame of reference 
more comprehensive than that provided 
by any less ultimate standpoint and yet 
including them all within its scope. Less 
than any other, it seems to me, can the 
problem of Jewish existence be under- 
stood apart from the perspectives of the- 
ology; any attempt to deal with it in ex- 
clusively or even mainly non-theological 
terms must necessarily result in danger- 
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ous distortion and falsification. The find- 
ings of psychology, sociology, and history 
are obviously important, here as else- 
where, but they can have no real mean- 
ing in this context unless they are inte- 
grated into the conception of the nature 
and destiny of Israel with which theology 
provides us. 


II 


No one seriously concerned with the 
problem of Jewish existence will chal- 
lenge the conclusion of the distinguished 
sociologist, Carl Mayer, to the effect that 
“the Jewish people represent a sociologi- 
cally unique phenomenon and defy all at- 
tempts at general definition” (“Religious 
and Political Aspects of Anti-Judaism”, 
Jews in a Gentile World, ed. Graebner 
and Britt, p. 312). Being a Jew does not 
in itself mean belonging to a particular 
race, or to a particular nation, or to a 
particular culture, or even to a particular 
religious denomination. Many and di- 
verse “racial” strains are to be found 
among Jews; Jews have the most varied 
national origins, allegiances, and cul- 
tures; and even those Jews who renounce 
the Jewish religion or religion in general 
somehow remain Jews. Yet though we 
must recognize that Jewishness is neither 
a racial nor a national nor a cultural nor 
a religious fact, we cannot deny that 
somehow each of these factors is in some 
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way relevant to it. But what Jewish ex- 
istence is does not emerge from any of 
them singly, nor from any combination 
of them nor even from all of them to- 
gether. The “secret” of Jewish existence 
is obviously something that transcends 
these or any other categories that the 
social scientist is able to devise. “The 
phenomenon [of Jewish existence] does 
not fit any of the usual patterns — ideal- 
istic Or positivistic — by which we try to 
read the pages of history” (Mayer, op. 
cit., p. 316). 

Calling the Jews a “people’’ does not 
help very much. For if “people” is used 
in the familiar sense of ethnic and cul- 
tural community (as in “German peo- 
ple”, “Irish people”, “American people’’), 
itsobviously does not apply to the Jews, 
and if it is used in a different and unique 
sense, it does not tell us anything about 
the nature of The 
term “people” may, of course, be em- 
ployed, but it has to be defined in some 
fundamental way or else it will possess 


lewish existence. 


no meaning and merely serve to confuse 
and obscure the real problem. 

Nor does it make much sense to speak 
of the “plural sources” of Jewishness. 
Granted that one or another aspect of 
Jewish existence may be most prominent 
in Jewish life in a particular time or 
situation, the question still remains as to 
what unites all the varied forms of exist- 
ence under the one category of “ Jewish- 
ness” and permits us to speak of phenom- 
ena that apparently have nothing in com- 
mon as if they were all manifestations of 
a single reality. If Jewish existence is 
really and irreducibly plural, then it is 
not one, and the term “Jewish existence” 
or “Jewishness”’ is meaningless. If, on the 
other hand, the term has meaning, it 
must point to a reality that transcends 
and underlies all “plural” manifestations. 

This reality cannot be indicated or 
defined in purely naturalistic, purely 


empirical terms. ‘The existence of Israel 
is something unique, unclassifiable. This 
name...marks the community as one 
that cannot be grasped in the categories 
of sociology or ethnology” (Martin 
Buber, in Theologische Blatter, Sept. 
1933). Every attempt to give meaning to 
the concept of Jewishness in naturalistic 
terms must necessarily end in failure and 
lead to the conclusion that the concept is 
empty of intrinsic content and really 
refers to a “nothing” generated out of a 
persistent historical delusion shared by 
Jew and non-Jew. This, in essence, is 
Sartre’s view and it has been held, in 
more or less sophisticated forms, by a 
considerable number of people in the 
past century. On a naturalistic and posi- 
tivistic basis, there is no other conclusion 
to reach. The obvious implication is 
total assimilation. 

Jewish existence seems to me to acquire 
meaning only in terms of the categories 
of biblical and rabbinic theology. In the 
normative biblical-rabbinic view, Israel 
is not a “natural” nation; it is, indeed, 
not a nation at all like the nations of 
the world. It is a supernatural commu- 
nity, called into being by God to serve 
his eternal purposes in history. It is a 
community created by God's special act 
of covenant, first with Abraham whom 
he “called” out of the heathen world and 
then, supremely, with Israel collectively 
at Sinae. Jewish tradition emphasizes the 
unimportant and heterogeneous charac- 
ter of the People Israel apart from God's 
gracious act of election which gives it the 
significance it has in the scheme of world 
destiny. The covenant of election is what 
brought Israel into existence and keeps it 
in being, today just as truly as at Sinai; 
apart from the covenant, Israel is as noth- 
ing and Jewish existence a mere delusion. 
The covenant is at the very heart of the 
Jewish self-understanding of its own 
reality. 
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We miss the entire meaning of the 
covenant if we think of it as something 
that depends for its power and reality 
upon the voluntary adherence of the 
individual Jew. The covenant, in bibli- 
cal-rabbinic faith, is not a private act 
of agreement and afhliation; it is not a 
contract that becomes valid only when 
the individual Jew signs it. Indeed, the 
individual Jew would not be a Jew in 
any intelligible sense were he not already 
under the covenant, whether he knows 
it or not, whether he likes it or not. The 
covenant is an objective supernatural 
fact; it is God’s act of creating and main- 
taining Israel for his purposes in history. 

The vocation for which Israel was 
created through the covenant is made 
clear in the biblical and rabbinic writ- 
ings. Israel is to be unto God a “kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation”. It is to 
stand witness, in word and deed, to the 
living God against the idolatries of the 
world. It is to be a “light to the nations”, 
the dedicated Servant of the Lord ap- 
pointed to serve mankind. That this 
vocation involves suffering and martyr- 
dom all history testifies; how could it be 
otherwise?But it is this vocation and this 
vocation alone that gives meaning to 
Jewish existence whether individual or 
collective. “He [God] chose Israel” — so 
Dr. Louis Finkelstein summarizes the 
Jewish teaching on the subject — “to be 
his suffering servant, to bear persecution 
with patience, and by precept and ex- 
ample to bring his word to all the peoples 
of the world” (The Beliefs and Practices 
of Judaism, p. 25). This remains the voca- 
tion of Israel just as much, though in a 
somewhat different way, after the emer- 
gence of Christianity as divine instru- 
ment for bringing the God of Israel to 
the gentiles as it was before. It will con- 
tinue to be the God-appointed vocation 
of Israel until the “last day”. 

Israel as covenant-folk is a community 


running through history but also tran- 
scending it. Professor Baron describes the 
prophetic conception of Israel as “the 
idea of a Jewish people beyond state and 
territory, a divine instrument in man’s 
overcoming of ‘nature’ through a super- 
natural process in the course of ‘history’ ” 
(A Social and Religious History of the 
Jews, vol. i, pp. 83-4). It is this duality 
of Jewish existence in time and in eter- 
nity that is responsible both for the ten- 
sion of “abnormality” of Jewish life and 
for its spiritual creativity. To tury to over- 
come it—to try to “normalize” Jewish 
existence in any fundamental sense — 
means to try to make the People Israel 
“like unto the nations” and thus to rob 
it of its very reason for existence. How- 
ever much confusion such efforts ‘nay 
produce, they cannot succeed, for they 
run counter to the divine purpose in the 
creation and election of Israel. 

Israel lives in both time and eternity. 
The People Israel, supernatural and 
superhistorical though it is, because it 
lives tn history must always find concrete 
embodiment in some particular historical 
form. Or rather it would be more accu- 
rate to say, various sections of the cove- 
nant-folk find particular historical em- 
bodiments, depending on time, place, 
and circumstance — sometimes as a na- 
tion, as once and now again in Palestine; 
sometimes as a national minority, as in 
eastern Europe for many centuries; some- 
times as a self-contained cultural group, 
as formerly in the United States; some- 
times as a religious “denomination”, 
though paradoxically including non- 
religious Jews as well, as in this country 
today. But whatever may be the particu- 
lar forms of Jewish existence —and I 
have mentioned only some — they are all 
merely relative, transient, and localized; 
underlying and yet transcending them is 
Israel as covenant-people. Were it not 
for the identity of Israel as covenant- 
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people there would be no basis of exist- 
ence for these particular communities 
and no bond of unity among them. 

In this light, we can understand the 
nature of Judaism. Judaism is the Jew’s 
authentic covenant-existence. Every Jew 
is under the covenant, whether by birth 
or adoption; and once under the cove- 
nant, his covenant-existence is an objec- 
tive fact independent of his will. His 
position is analogous to that of a son, 
whose sonship confers a status upon him 
independent of his will or consent. The 
son is indeed confronted with a crucial 
decision: to be a good son or a bad son, 
to live up to or to repudiate the responsi- 
bilities of sonship — but no matter what 
he does or desires to do, he cannot make 
himself not a son of his father. So too the 
Jew. He is confronted with a crucial, life- 
determining choice; to acknowledge and 
try to live up to or to repudiate the re- 
sponsibilities of his Jewish covenant- 
existence — but no matter what he does, 
he cannot remove himself from under the 
covenant and its obligations. The fateful 
decision confronting every Jew is there- 
fore not: Shall I or shall I not come 
under the covenant?, but: Shall | affirm 
my covenant responsibility and live an 
authentic life or shall I deny it and as a 
consequence live an inauthentic one? 
Judaism is living out the afhrmative de- 
cision, and from this decision flows every. 
thing that is characteristic of Jewish re- 
ligion, including the halakic concept and 
the so-called “ritual observances”. 

The consequences of this decision, 
both for the individual and the collec- 
tivity, are vast and far-reaching. Cove- 
nant-existence for the Jew is not a mere 
figure of speech; it is an objective though 
supernatural fact. It enters into the struc- 
ture of the Jew’s very being and every 
attempt to deny it or to repudiate its 
responsibilities must lead to deep inner 
division which may manifest itself dis- 


astrously in various psychological, social 
and cultural forms. Ezekiel’s thunderous 
words against the faithless community of 
his time apply with equal force to the 
Jewish individual and Jewish community 
of all times: “And that which comes into 
your minds shall not be at all, in that 
you say: We will be as the nations, the 
races of the lands, to serve wood and 
stone. As I live, says the Lord God, with 
a mighty hand, with an outstretched arm 
and an outpoured fury, will I be king 
over you” (20:32-33). Against those who 
repudiate it in word or deed, the divine 
election under the covenant turns into 
the wrath of God. All the more, there- 
fore, does wholehearted affirmation of 
the covenant —to the degree that it is 
made operative in life — bring with it 
the divine blessing of authentic existence. 

Israel's relation to Palestine — to Zion 
—is implicit in its nature as covenant- 
folk. As covenant-folk, Israel has no na- 
tive land. The individual Jew, of course, 
has his nation and his land, whether it 
be France, America, or the new State of 
Israel; but Israel as covenant-folk is 
bound to no land, not even to the Holy 
Land. As Ignaz Maybaum so well points 
out (Synagogue and Society, pp. 159-60), 
when in the Wilderness the Israelites 
were told to place the Ark, the visible 
symbol of the divine presence and cove- 
nant, in a tabernacle, they were for- 
bidden to remove the staves that were 
used to carry it: “The staves shall be in 
the rings of the Ark; they shall not be 
taken out” (Ex. 25.15). Even after Ca- 
naan had been conquered, and a great 
empire established under David and 
Solomon, even after a magnificent 
Temple had been erected in which the 
Ark was to be “permanently” lodged, the 
staves were still not to be removed (1 
Kings 8.8). Israel was indeed in possession 
of the Land, but it was not fixed to it: it 
stood ever ready to take up the Ark and 
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begin its wanderings anew. Under judg- 
ment of the Lord of history and in loyalty 
to Him, it could make no concessions to 
the gods of space. 

Yet Zion is the Land of Israel — not its 
native, but its promised land. The des- 
tiny of Israel begins and ends with Zion: 
it is the land to which, in the beginning, 
God called Abraham and to which he led 
the children of Israel from out of Egypt; 
it is also the land to which, in the prom- 
ise of the final fulfilment of the Messianic 
Age, the People Israel will be restored. 
But between the beginning and the end, 
there is the “great parenthesis’ when 
Jewish existence and Jewish destiny are 
irremediably dual, centering around 
both Zion and the Galut. These two as- 
pects are related as two poles or foci, 
standing in dialectic tension with each 
other, each functioning as a norm and 
balance for the other. Each has its own 
characteristic strength and weakness, its 
own peculiar needs and resources. In a 
sense, the two complement each other, 
but the tension between them can never 
be eliminated; it is this tension that 
points to the full depth of Jewish exist- 
ence in history. 

The duality of existence is naturally 
reflected in a differentiation of the voca- 
tion of Israel in the Land and in the 
Galut. The Dispersion came not only as 
a judgment upon Israel but also as a new 
way and a new field of service to God: 
“The Holy One scattered Israel over the 
earth that many might be gained for his 
service” (B. Pesahim 87b). In the Land, 
the Jews are called upon to establish 
their national life so that the “true com- 
munity” enjoined by the divine law may 
be built (Buber). For this purpose, politi- 
cal independence, or at least a high de- 
gree of autonomy, is obviously required. 
In the Diaspora, the primary emphasis 
of the vocation of Israel is upon gain- 
ing — directly or indirectly, by word and 


by witness of life — the “nations” for the 
service of God. Under both aspects, the 
vocation of Israel places heavy responsi- 
bility upon the individual Jew and the 
Jewish community alike. 

The “return” of Israel to Zion is in 
Jewish tradition conceived as a messianic 
task, part of the work of the Messianic 
Age. “The idea of the kingdom [fof 
God]’’, Schechter tells us, “is so often 
closely connected with the redemption of 
Israel from exile, the advent of the Mes- 
siah, and the restoration of the Temple 
as to be inseparable from it” (Some As- 
pects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 98). The 
establishment of the State of Israel in 
Palestine is a great historic event of the 
utmost consequence to the Jews of the 
whole world, but to interpret it, as so 
many have done, as the beginning of the 
final “ingathering of the exiles” and the 
definitive dissolution of the Galut seems 
to me little better than a new version of 
false messianism, bound to lead to seri- 
ous confusion wherever Jews are found 
and to a dangerous complication of rela- 
tions between the State of Israel and 
Galut Jewry. It is equivalent, at bottom, 
to saying that there is no longer any 
room for responsible Jewish life in the 
Galut except for the purpose of render- 
ing auxiliary service to the State of Israel. 
Such a view, it seems to me, cannot pos- 
sibly be admitted by anyone really con- 
cerned with Jewish vocation and destiny 
as revealed in faith. The vocation of 
Israel and the Jew’s covenant-existence 
transcend, though they are involved in, 
all the relativities of history and come to 
fulfilment only with the fulfilment of 
history at the “last day”. 


Iil 


Preoccupation with “survival” — that 
is, with group survival — appears to be 
well-nigh universal among those sections 
of American Jewry who think of them- 
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selves as Jews. Survival seems to be the 
binding idea — one might almost call it 
the binding “faith’—that unites all varie 
ties of so-called “positive’’ Jews, secular 
or religious, Orthodox, Conservative, 
and Reform. It is the one platform upon 
which all seem to be agreed. In its name, 
institutions are built, programs launched, 
and multiple activities undertaken. Even 
religion is, among religious and non 
religious alike, commended in its name 
lt appears to be the one unquestioned 
value and concern in American Jewish 
life today. 

And yet, it seems to me, much of this 
preoccupation with survival, if not the 
very itself, 
stage of secularization of Jewish life in 
this country. American 


idea reflects the advanced 
Jews have the 
urge to exist as a group, but by and large 
having lost all sense of the covenant, they 
do not know what they are to exist for o1 
why. Survival is therefore converted into 
an ultimate and self-justifying value and 
everything else made subject to it. But 
this absolutization of survival must ob 
viously be rejected from the standpoint 
both of social reality and Jewish tradi- 
tion. From the standpoint of social real 
ity, it is clear that all cultural develop- 
ment is the outcome of the dissolution 
and fusion of nations and cultures and 
that no natural community can without 
absurdity make pretensions to eternal 
self-perpetuation. From the standpoint 
of authentic Jewish faith, the survival of 
the Jewish community is merely instru 
mental to the vocation of Israel. Dr. 
Finkelstein puts this normative Jewish 
viewpoint very clearly when he states: 
“The Jewish people must be maintained 
in order that their tradition may live; it 
is not the tradition that must live in 
order that the Jewish people should be 
maintained” (Tradition in the Making, 
p. 20). In other words, group survival is 
not a self-evident and self-justifying 
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value; if it is to have any claim upon us, 
it must be validated in terms of some 
higher consideration, and that higher 
consideration can in the end only be 
expressed in terms of the divine cove- 
nant and the vocation of Israel. Holding 
to group survival as if it were itself the 
ultimate consideration is merely corpo- 
rate self-absolutization, a form of idola- 
try no more tolerable than any other. 
On another ground too, the anxious 
preoccupation with survival seems to me 
to run counter to the tradition of Jew- 
ish faith. In Jewish faith, Israel is eter- 
nal; whatever may happen in history, 
Israel as 


covenant people cannot be 


destroyed: the “remnant” will always 
remain to bear witness to God and to 
continue the vocation of Israel. “Israel 
will never cease to be” (B. Men. 53b); 
“Empires come and go but Israel will 
live on forever” (Tos. Derek Eretz, Perek 
Shalom). This conviction that “the elec- 
tion. . .for a definite destiny serves as the 
guarantee for the imperishability of Is- 
rael’’ (Meyer Waxman, A Handbook of 
Judaism, p. 149) shines forth from the 
heartrending lamentations and prayers 
growing out of the many catastrophes of 
Jewish history until recent times. The 
very conception of survival in the mod- 
ern sense — not the survival of individual 
Jews, of course, or of this or that Jewish 
community, but of the Jewish people as 
such — seems to have been largely alien 
to traditional Jewish thinking. Jews may 
wander from one place to another and 
many may fall by the wayside; particular 
communities may arise, flourish and de- 
cline — but Israel as such goes on for- 
ever; it is eternal. To the degree that we 
modern Jews have lost this conviction, 
to that degree have we begun to be ob-, 
sessed with the problem of survival. 

I do not mean that in the assurance of 


God's providence we are to remain idle, 
watching God's purposes being effected 
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JEWISH EXISTENCE AND SURVIVAL 


without our participation. God’s pur- 
poses in history are generally effected 
through the work of men, and we are all 
of us called to responsible service. But we 
must never lose our sense of proportion; 
we must never forget that there is a 
divine plan and purpose which it is for 
us to serve. In all our “survivalistic” ac- 
tivities, however necessary and valuable 
they may be, we must never permit our- 
selves to slip into the delusion that we 
are the ultimate power in history and 
that the fate of Israel really depends 
upon our wisdom and planning. The 
arrogant self-sufficiency of modern man 
has wrought enough havoc in the world 
in recent centuries to warn us against 
introducing the same delusion into Jew- 
ish life. Here as elsewhere, the conse- 
quence of this attitude is bound to be 
unrestrained self-assertion on the one 
hand and bitter disillusionment on the 
other — both equally destructive. Let us 
try rather to apprehend in faith the 
divine purpose and to take up our task in 
the realization of the responsibility 
placed upon us but in the conviction, 
too, that God is the Lord of history and 
will in the end, despite our confusions, 
perversities, and failures, bring his pur- 
poses to fulfilment. In this conviction, 
we can proceed all the more effectively to 
carry out our responsibilities as Jews and 
as men. 

What then is our great responsibility 
as Jews? It seems to me that our great 
and basic concern should be not so much 
to devise strategies for survival, but each 
and every one of us to live an authentic 
covenant-existence. Our effort should pri- 
marily be to bring ourselves and our fel- 
low-Jews to a vital understanding, each 
in his own experience, of the meaning of 
life under the covenant. Ali our efforts 
should be bent on awakening this sense 
of vocation and on implementing it in 
terms of individual life and social re- 


Nm 
an 


sponsibility. It is not a question of in- 
stilling an intellectual “belief in the ex- 
istence of God” — the very phrase is of- 
fensive, as if God, the Supreme Reality, 
needed an intellectual argument to es- 
tablish his being. Nor is it a question 
of recommending “faith” for its utility 
in promoting psychological wellbeing 
(“happiness”, “morale”, “security’) and 
group survival. These things, insofar as 
they are worthy, may come as by-products 
of opening our life to God; they cannot 
be made the goals to which our relation- 
ship to God is to be subordinated as 
means to end. The end, the supreme end, 
is the establishment of right relations 
with God in love and obedience — and 
this, for the Jew, can only mean authen- 
tic covenant-existence. If that is achieved, 
and to the degree that it is achieved, 
everything else will follow. Strategies of 
community organization and function- 
ing, even strategies of survival, have their 
place if they are conceived in such terms. 
Particular programs of religious educa- 
tion, cultural enrichment, the recruit- 
ment and training of youth, relations 
with Israel, all become significant if they 
are undertaken as the implementation of 
authentic covenant-existence. But it is 
existence-in-faith under the covenant 
that is primary and decisive; it is itself 
the supreme value in Jewish life and 
without it nothing means or can amount 
to anything. 

From my own experience, limited 
though rather varied, with Jewish young 
men and women on the campus, I think 
[ can say that a straightforward procla- 
mation of what Scripture and rabbinic 
tradition tell us to be the ultimate truth 
of existence has a much better chance of 
arousing their spirit and enlisting their 
fervor and enthusiasm than any hallf- 
hearted apologetic attempt to accommo- 
date the affirmations of faith to the mo- 
mentary trends of secular thought. The 
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shallow half-truths of the naturalism and 
positivism that once constituted “modern 
thought” are being rapidly discredited; 
a new thirst for the “existential”, for a 
philosophy of life that takes into ac- 
count the full dimensions of human ex- 
istence, is everywhere being felt. If secu- 
larism — believing and behaving as 
though man were sufficient unto himself 
—is the mark of the “modern” mind, 
then we can say that there is already be- 
ginning to emerge a mind that is post- 
modern. It is to this mind, free from the 
smug self-sufficiency of secularist human- 
ism, keenly aware of the limitations and 
ambiguities of naturalistic science, and 
therefore at last open to the power of 
the word of God, that we must appeal. 
These “post-modern” young men and 
women are not concerned so much with 
busy programs and bustling activities, 
although they are ready to assume respon- 
sibility if it can be made to mean some- 
thing to them. What they are really 
searching for is some glimpse of the 
meaning of life in its ultimate terms and 
some way of living on a level of really 
significant existence. They are only dis- 
gusted and alienated by the ostentatious 
parading of idealistic platitudes and the 
stale commonplaces of yesterday's human- 
ist philosophy that are so often served 
up to them as the last word of Jewish 
religion. They, and many like them in 
other sections of American Jewry, need 
and are increasingly ready to receive the 
authentic message of the _ biblical-rab- 
binic faith. No substitute will do. 

In any case, I do not think it is possible 
for any one who understands and affirms 
this faith to question that our primary 
and, in a sense, our all-inclusive respon- 
sibility at this moment is to recall our- 
selves and our fellow-Jews to the life-in- 
faith under the covenant for which we 
are meant. It is not so much the externals 
of community organization that we need 


— although that too has its place — as the 
restoration of a “community of believers” 
—and believers are those who live in 


faith. 


IV 


From what I have said, I think it will 
be seen that I do not believe it to be pos- 
sible to maintain an enduring Jewish 
community on a secular basis. Cases of 
such secular community existence from 
recent European history provide no evi- 
dence to the contrary, for whatever may 
have been their overt character, these 
communities were in fact living on the 
resources of solidarity bequeathed to 
them by earlier generations, and these 
resources were undeniably religious. 
Their own viability was quite limited, 
and even nationalism, the pressure of 
antisemitism and the national-minority 
system of eastern Europe would not have 
been able to keep them going much 
beyond the period of effectiveness of the 
religious resources they were fortunate 
enough to inherit. However that may be, 
it seems certain that in this country, 
with conditions so vastly different from 
those of eastern Europe, if the Jewish 
group is to survive at all, it can do so 
only as a religious community. Saadia’s 
dictum, “Our people is a people only by 
virtue of its Torah”, seems to me to be 
eminently and emphatically true of our 
present situation in America. 


But again I want to get back to the 
fundamental fact. There is such a thing 
as being too anxious about life and 
thereby losing it. Less anxiety about sur- 
vival and the techniques of survival and 
more about bringing ourselves into obe- 
dience to God under the covenant might, 
paradoxically enough, turn out to be the 
attitude most favorable to group sur- 
vival. For there is one and only one way 
of survival as Jews: authentic, responsible 
covenant-existence. 
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WHAT PRICE “JEWISH LIVING’? 


HORACE M. KALLEN 


I 


ost of what I read or hear about 
M modern Jewish living seems to me 
sad and out of this world. Alongside of 
how people called Jews do in fact live 
wherever they live — say in New York's 
Bronx or Brownsville, its East or upper 
Broadway, its Hester Street or Park Ave- 
nue — either together or alone, the verbi- 
age seems as tangent as it is plangent. Its 
esoteric nature becomes more telling 
when I think of persons, living and dead, 
who are classed together as Jews, and 
how different are their ways of life. Pick 
only people who have been in the public 
eye, pick them at random out of the cy- 
clopedias and journals—men and women 
of mark such as Louis Brandeis and Jul- 
ius Rosenwald, Abe Cahan and Adolph 
Ochs, Martin Buber and Morris Cohen, 
Max Nordau and Max Naumann, Kauf- 
mann Kohler and Milton Steinberg, Hen- 
ri Bergson, Edmund Husserl, Hermann 
Cohen, and Emile Meyerson, Solomon 
Schechter, Felix Adler, and the Luba- 
vitcher rebbe, Judah Loeb Peretz and Ja- 
kob Wassermann, Joseph Fels and Jacob 





Horace M. KALLEN is professor of philosophy 
and psychology in the graduate faculty of the 
New School for Social Research in New York 
City. He is author of Art and Freedom, Patterns 
of Progress, The Education of Free Men, and 
numerous other works. Among his Jewish writ 


ings are Judaism at Bay, Frontiers of Hope, 


Zionism and World Politics, and The Book of 
Job as a Greek Tragedy. 


Billikopf. Join in your fancy Sigmund 
Freud, Harry Friedenwald and Barney 
Baruch, Albert Einstein, Benny Leonard, 
Benjamin Disraeli, and Benny Goodman; 
Fanny Brice and Edna Ferber and Hen- 
rietta Szold; Ahad Ha’am and George 
Gershwin and Jacob Gordin; Israel Zang- 
will, Leon Trotzky, and Judah P. Benja- 
min; Fanny Hurst and Hannah Solomon; 
Heinrich Heine, Sholem Asch, Sholem 
Aleichem; Samuel Gompers, Sidney Hill- 
man, and Solomon Guggenheim; Karl 
Marx and the Marx Brothers... .These 
so scattered and diverse personages have 
all variously lived. That is, each has had 
to eat and drink and sleep and work and 
play and love and fight. Each got sick, 
got well; married, raised a family, made 
a home—or didn’t; survived wars as 
soldier or civilian, joined many societies 
or few. Each probably went on journeys. 
Each spoke, read, or wrote some one of a 
variety of languages which had become 
the intimate voice of his needs and urges, 
his perceptions, demands and aversions, 
his fears and his hopes; had become the 
sure voice of his beliefs and feelings and 
fantasies and reflections, articulating all 
the experiences of his day’s round and 
his view of the matter and meaning of 
the human struggle and of his own part 
in it. Many had undergone schooling and 
attended college, heder, or yeshivah; had 
worshiped in shul or temple or church. 
Our contemporaries had probably seen 
motion pictures as well as plays. Most 
had read poetry and novels and journals. 
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All must at one time or another have 
played at cards or chess or more athletic 
games. All had probably given thought 
to death when some friend or relative 
died, and the remains were simply or 
ceremoniously buried or burned 

Well, most of the random list of men 
and women are themselves now among 
the dead; nor does anything in the record 
suggest that any of us the living can be 
denied the salvation of that ultimate In 
gathering. All, whether it pleased them 
or not, are called Jews. What, now, from 
the days they were born to the day their 
remains are disposed of, qualifies their 
personal history as “Jewish living”? 

Meditating the answers, I remind my 
self that every human's day, as it is lived 
waking and sleeping, is an indefinite 
streaming of countless trivialities; that 
the requirements of a job, or of some 
other succession of processes and prod 
ucts, draw items from the stream to fuse 
into composites which we remember only 
as singular, simple, stable, wholes; that 
they stick out upon the vague, unstill 
background of their streaming source, no 
longer its stuff, but its markers and point 
ers. I think: These wholes are what nov 
elists note and probe and explore, what 
saints and sinners confess to, journalists 
report, and social scientists purport to 
define and account for. And if the day 
they impattern is a Jew’s day, then, let 
him be Bontche Schweig or Jud Siiss, let 
him make his home among other Jews 
or among Gentiles; it is in these wholes 
that he realizes “Jewish living”. 

There is, however, little evidence that 
agonizers over Jewish living are think- 
ing about such specific psychosomatic 
actualities as compose the living of Jew- 
ish groups and individuals. Actualities 
are diverse and diversifying. All contain 
incommensurables. Alike in a personal 
existence or a group's history, some con- 
front each other in irreconcilable con- 


flict — the conflict is their life, and their 
Jewishness is the same as its mutual re- 
pulsions. Others are reciprocally indif- 
ferent. Others are aggressive and still 
others submissive. Others embody com- 
mon ends set to conflicting means; still 
others common means seeking conflicting 
ends. Not many are so united in compe 
tition and cooperation as to be hopefully 
orchestrated to one another. Whatever 
orchestration they do in fact attain does 
not seem to be an action applying “the 
moral, ethical, and religious concepts [of 
Judaism] to contemporary problems.” 
Neither the individuals and associations, 
whose relations provide the problems 
for the would-be reformers, nor the re- 
formers themselves, yearning to resolve 
the problems by means of the concepts 
of Judaism, seem to share any consensus 
about what these concepts are or what 
using them is to accomplish. Indeed, it 
is not clear that any of the reformers 
aim at consensus and not at establishing 
their own doctrine and discipline as su- 
preme in “Jewish living.” It is not clea 
that they would forego the control of 
education and the open or secret censor- 
ship of the different, together with its 
suppression, its persecution, and its defa- 
mation, which have been in all history 
the devices for conforming a mobile mul- 
tiplicity and variety into a single mode 
always and everywhere the same. 

Now, as I see it, what is alive in Jewish 
living is manifest as multiplicity and vari- 
ety, not as sameness. Change and multi- 
plication are attributes of traditional 
Jewish modes no less than of untradi- 
tional ones. The dynamic which pat- 
terns them consists, most times, of inter- 
actions between parts within, and some 
times of spontaneous variations among 
them; consists continually of responses 
to forces from without. Since Christian- 
ism seized power in Europe, the outer 


forces get shape and purpose from the 
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meaning given the idea “Jew” in Chris- 
tian doctrine,! and its resonance in the 
religion of Mohammed. Their overall 
effect was to make of Jews Christianism’s 
untouchables, to erect a wall of separa- 
tion around the Jewish being, a wall 
both visible and invisible, designed to 
shut Jews away from all material and 
mental communication with non-Jews. 
It did largely retard the movement of 
persons, things, and ideas from either to 
the other and render it both burdensome 
and hazardous. The democratic revolu- 
tion breached this wall. The democratic 
idea, in transvaluing Christianism, trans- 
valued also the Christian conception, 
“Tew.” Affirming the brotherhood of man 
under “the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God,” the idea restored to the concept 
“Jew”, the human meaning which fol- 
lows from the idea’s own humanist affir- 
mation of the parity of the different and 
of the equal right of different individuals 
and groups, as different, to the freedom 
and abundance that their diverse natures 
need to live and grow on. The shape and 
direction given outer forces by the demo- 
cratic idea was such as to encourage the 
free movement of thoughts, things, and 
persons between the non-Jewish and the 
Jewish life-space. They were such as to 
unburden the Jews from the penalty laid 
upon them by Christendom for being 
Jews. They were such as to stimulate 
modifications by Christians in the Chris- 
tain idea “Jew”, itself. 

To date, the effects of the democratic 
idea are still sharply circumscribed by 
the aggression of its deniers, and the in- 
decision of its proponents. It is still far 
from having become the fighting faith 
that could release its power to enable 
men everywhere to grow toward equal 
liberty. The classical Christian definition 
of Jew persists either in its pristine form 


‘For a recent exposition of the record, see 
Malcolm Hay, The Foot of Pride. 


or as reshaped according to Communist, 
Nazi, Klanist, or Falangist dogma. These, 
in their characteristic ways, continue to 
disregard the inner diversities among the 
people called Jews, to declare each as the 
same with all, and to inflict upon all 
identical penalties for being Jews. The 
penalties range from the (by comparison) 
mild social and occupational discrimina- 
tions they experience in relatively free 
societies, to the sadist excommunications, 
outlawings, expropriations, tortures, and 
mass-murders to which Jews have been 
treated in totalitarian dominions. In all, 
being thought a Jew and being con- 
demned to degradation, suffering, and 
sorrow are variously synonymous. 
Before the democratic revolution, this 
was the universal Jewish condition. The 
lifeways of Europe’s ghettos then kept 
shaping themselves as defenses against 
life’s acerbities, and endeavored to trans- 
value them into strengths. The transvalu- 
ations came to their high point in the 
thoughtways which both rationalized the 
lifeways and projected otherworldly com 
pensations for the this-worldly condition. 
To the dogmatic Christian postulate 
that the Jews were a people first chosen, 
then rejected and cursed by God, the 
Jews opposed the proposition that they 
were God’s permanently and only chosen 
people, scattered by Him among the na- 
tions of the earth that they might testify 
to His exclusive divinity and proclaim 
His commandments until the day when 
Messiah, son of David, shall lead them 
back to Zion. Then, as Zephaniah the 
prophet had last foreseen it, “many a 
people and mighty nation shall come to 
seek the Lord of hosts in Jerusalem and 
to propitiate the Lord. In those days, . . . 
ten men from nations of every language 
shall grasp the skirt of a single Jew, say- 
ing: ‘We will go with you, for we have 
heard that God is with you’”. Both this 
world of illusion where the living die, 
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and the other world of truth where the 
dead live were means toward the pre- 
destinate grand consummation when 
“the law shall go forth from Zion and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem”. 

This is the traditional consummation 
of “ethical monotheism”. The counter- 
traditional one identifies divine election 
with the mission of Israel and the mis- 
sion of Israel with everlasting exile from 
Zion, thus transvaluing exile as punish- 
ment for sin into exile as evidence of 
divine favor, and contradicting both tra- 
ditional Judaism and orthodox Chris- 
tianism. The creation of the State of 
Israel is a challenge to all three. 

Into the quite compact and durable 
configuration of Jewish ways and their 
institutions, the democratic idea pene- 
trated like fire. In breaching the walls of 
separation between Jew and Gentile, it 
also breached the mores within the walls. 
Its effect upon them was the opposite of 
its intent. It did melt down the rigid 
boundaries of faith and form into fluid 
ones. It did vitalize traditional stasis into 
swift and sometimes sudden movement. 
But for the most part the movement was 
centrifugal. In one pattern it became 
Haskalah, in another Reform, in another 
assimilation, in another socialism, in an- 
other Zionism, each with its own singu- 
larities of doctrine and discipline: On 
occasion, it became a variable confluence 
of these different patterns. All of them 
could be characterized as secularization. 
But whatever name the movement went 
by, whatever its shape, tempo, and direc- 
tion, its going was toward the common 
goal —so to reduce the social and cul- 
tural distance between Jew and non-Jew, 
so to replace with likeness one, some, or 
all aspects of Jewish unlikeness, so to 
liquidate difference into sameness, as to 
remove the burden laid upon Jewish 
existence and put in the place of the 
inequitable handicaps, intrinsic to living 


as Jew, the equality and freedom non- 
Jews were believed to enjoy. 

The frame of mind is intelligible 
enough. Given the Jewish situation, 
what, at first, could freedom mean for 
Jews but fitght from the situation? What 
could flight consist in, but the varied 
and varying changes in the economy of 
doctrines and disciplines which make up 
Jewish living? Changes in habits of 
speech and diet, in the forms of marriage 
and divorce, in modes of worship, in rites 
of initiation and burial, in modes of re- 
membering the dead and educating the 
living? Changes in occupations, and in 
esthetic and intellectual pursuits? 
Changes mediated, above all, by an ex- 
panding alteration of the range and va- 
riety of contacts with Jewish and non- 
Jewish interests? 

In the United States conspicuously, 
traditional communal establishments al- 
tered and diversified, while new struc- 
tures, set to new functions, and making 
new demands upon the institutionally 
unafhliated, were devised to meet new 
needs. Some were intended to retard or 
arrest movement, others to reverse it, 
others to diversify and speed it up. Cer- 
tain traditional functions atrophied, and 
those responsible for them either lost 
their roles or devised variations on them. 
Keli kodesh such as rabbonim, shoketim, 
hazanim, mohelim, shamashim, dayanim, 
and melamedim, entered into new rela- 
tions with their employers, with one an- 
other, and with the residual Jewish pop- 
ulation. Kahal itself became progressive- 
ly more amorphous and impotent, its 
place being taken by an ever-growing 
number and variety of fluid voluntary 
associations. New categories of function- 
aries appeared, such as social workers, 
youth leaders, charity executives, money 
raisers, to form new hierarchical bureau- 
cracies and to struggle for place, pres- 
tige, and power with the older ones. Oc- 
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cupational formations, similar to guilds 
or craft unions, developed as an aspect 
of the struggle both as insurers of com- 
mon interests and as weapons of war. 

The changes were, of course, forms 
and functions, goods and services, of 
“Jewish living.” But the giadient on 
which they moved was one of recession 
from the fulness of the terminus a quo. 
In their persons and in their associations, 
more and more Jews became marginal 
people, without roots in the communion 
of their nativity and without power to 
take root in any other community. They 
made the impression of divided souls, 
yearning not to be Jews, unable at best 
to be anything else than amateur Gen- 
tiles. There was — there is — no way for 
them to delete for today whatever had 
been Jewish within their yesterday. At 
most, they could suppress it, but thereby 
they rendered it the dynamic of inner 
insecurity with all this involves. Nor 
were they permitted outwardly to live 
and move and have their being in equal 
liberty among non-Jews. They were al- 
ways wary of antisemitism, which, break 
ing ever so often out of the chronic into 
the acute stage, kept pressing them back 
into the unwanted communion of the 
children of Israel.? 

The process is a sustained and notable 
component of modern Jewish living, cur- 
rently being called “Jewish self-hate.” 
But “‘self-hate” is a misnomer. The hater 
and the hated are not one and the same. 
That which he hates he does not hate 

"For recent specification of the process, see 
John Knight, The Story of My Psychoanalysis; 
Rudolph M. Lowenstein, Christians and Jews; 
Malcolm Hay, The Foot of Pride; J]. P. Sartre, 
Reflexions sur la Question Juive; Isidor Chein 
and Jacob I. Hurwitz, The Reactions of Jewish 
Boys to Various Aspects of Being Jews. See also 
Sidney Hook's account, in his address to the 
fortieth annual meeting of the American Jewish 
Committee, of his polling students in philosophy 
on whether they would choose to become Jews: 


“No Jewish student ever wanted to be born 
Jewish”. 


as Jewish, but as being inseparable from 
responsibilities, burdens, and disabilities 
which he cannot bear and knows to be 
unjust. He then identifies them with the 
Jewish quale. But never with this quale 
as a trait of his own person, always as a 
trait of some other Jew’s person. In his 
philosophy, it is regularly the other Jew, 
the other Jewish denomination, cult, or 
society, the other Jewish philanthropy, 
defense organization, landsmanschaft, 
educational establishment, political 
movement, or economic enterprise that 
is guilty of the ideas and behaviors by 
whose attribution the antisemite ration- 
alizes his prejudices. The projection is a 
conspicuous trait of “defense” against 
antisemitism, and let me repeat, a per- 
sistent as well as pervasive datum of 
modern “Jewish living.” 


II. 


It is now more than a quarter of a 
century since I published in the Menorah 
Journal, a study calling attention, among 
other things, to the processes I have here 
referred to, to their dynamic, and to its 
implications for “Jewish living.” I called 
this inquiry Can Judaism Survive in the 
United States?, and some years later re- 
printed it, with revisions, as Chapter XV 
of a group of essays regarding the rela- 
tions between Judaism and modernity, 
under the general title, Judaism at Bay. 
Summing up the changes of the quarter 
of a century of Jewish living in America 
that the essays envisaged, I wrote: 

... Judaism has been alienated from the 
Jewish people. Its upkeep is today the 
concern of a class above a certain in- 
come level, and by and large this class is 
concerned only to the point of supplying 
the cost of the plant and of the “spiritual 
leader” through whose professional ex- 
pertness they may discharge their reli 
gious obligations. ..They practice Juda 
ism by proxy...Gabbaim and rabbonim 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the Jew- 
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ish way of life is no longer a religious way 
of life. Judaism is no longer identical 
with Jewishness, and Jewishness is no 
longer identical with Judaism. Jewish- 
ness —I prefer to say — Hebraism — is a 
focus of modernity. It is the Jewish way 
of life become necessarily secular, hu- 
manist, scientific, conditioned to the in- 
dustrial economy, without having ceased 
to be livingly Jewish. Judaism will have 
to be reintegrated with this secular, 
cultural form of community which is 
Jewishness if Judaism is to survive.® 
Since these lines were written, all man- 
kind has lived in crises, one following 
another with no respite in sight. Human- 
ity has suffered contamination and as- 
sault from communist, fascist, nazi, and 
falangist totalitarianism. It has been a 
perplexed witness of the betrayal unto 
death of the League of Nations. It has 
lived through a global economic depres- 
sion. It has been wilfully plunged into 
a second world war among whose results 
are: loosening the British colonial em- 
pire into a commonwealth of equal 
nations whose new members threaten 
each other with war; upsetting British 
rule in the Near East; thrusting upon the 
United States the British preeminence 
among free nations; Communist Russia’s 
advancing its bid for global empire by 
every means of force and fraud. Mankind 
has seen this taking place within the 
framework of a United Nations Organiza- 
tion designed to keep peace just and se- 
cure, and against the background of the 
organization’s Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, intended to reaffirm, now 
specifically and in detail, the propositions 
of the democratic idea which as the 
American Declaration of Independence, 
embody the fighting faith of the demo- 
cratic revolution. These are the propo- 
sitions of the global religion, of that one 
faith which the entire miscellany of 
mankind can freely share. They are the 


*Judaism at Bay, pp. 4, 25. 


battle cry of freedom wherever humans 
confront totalitarian tyranny, in hot war 
or in cold. Nevertheless, the peoples of 
the world saw such a tyranny impose 
dominion on its neighbors little and big, 
west and east. They also saw its bid for 
rule contained in a few places. They also 
saw the Jewish communities of Palestine 
counter mortal danger by reconstituting 
themselves as the State of Israel and 
betting their survival on strengthening 
and protection from peoples committed 
to the democratic idea. 

Their wager is, of course, ultimately 
every Jew’s wager. Jews, throughout this 
entire period, had been chosen by the 
foes of human liberty everywhere to be 
its avatars and scapegoats. Antisemitism 
has been inherent to totalitarianism, 
whatever its mode, whoever its mission 
ers. In the concentration camps of the 
Nazis and the Communists, in the War 
saw Ghetto, on the Moslem deserts, and 
on Palestinian sands, and in the refugee 
camps of their reluctant helpers, upward 
of six millions of them had been mar- 
tyred to death in obscenity and abomina 
tion. Alone the free Jews of the United 
States of America had stood, as they con 
tinue to stand, sure redeemers to these 
lost; and the Americans had redirected 
their entire communal economy in order 
to meet the exigency, distorting the struc- 
tures and dislocating the functions of its 
institutions, straining its strategy, tactic, 
and logistic to a point where liabilities 
are being felt to outbalance moral and 
cultural as well as material assets. Now 
American Jews are again in one of their 
recurrent moods of self-scrutiny and self- 
justification. “Research” is on the march 
among them. Communal organizations 
and establishment are having themselves 
surveyed and appraised by “social scien- 
tists”. The self-acquiescent “Jewish intel- 
ligentzia” are joined by marginal intellec- 
tuals of Jewish parentage sweating to 
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reconsider what “Jew” means to them 
and to redefine their personal relations 
with that meaning in terms of faith, 
works, and “belongingness”’; in terms, 
if you prefer, of responsibility for future 
“Jewish living,” hence for Jewish sur 
vival. 

“Research” is being grasped as a magic 
key opening the door of the Jewish fu 
ture in the United States. Is it survival 
or extinction? “Survival” is currently a 
term as blindly controversial as in former 
years “congress”, “assembly”, used to be. 
[here are Judaists who see no good in 
survival and turn to research yearning 
that it guarantee the so desirable release 
from the burdens of being a Jew by some 
infallible demonstration that, even 
though Jewishness, like the old soldier 
in the song, will never die, it will never 
theless, like General MacArthur in public 
life, fade away. There are the “survival 
ists’’ who count on research to reveal for 
them an eternal ground for “Jewish liv 
ine” and an unalterable structure to erect 
on this ground. Both are turning to social 
science for the gratification of their ir 
reconcilable desires. They want a sci 
entifically established “law” to guarantee 
that what they fear but cannot themselves 
overcome will perish, and what they de 
sire but cannot themselves produce, will 
nevertheless surely come to them. If their 
frame of reference is also theological, 
they shape the ends for Providence and 
count on its omnipotence to shape the 
means for them. 

Thus all are able with a good con 
science to rationalize habitual inertia 
and drift, to avoid both choice between 
alternative actions and orchestration of 
them, and to call it relying on the laws 
of nature or of nature’s God. They are 
apt entirely to disregard the fact, if they 
know it at all, that their reliance on “re 
search” is itself a choice of means to an 
end they desire, and that it is first and 


last an act of faith on which they bet 
their Jewish lives. They refuse to heed 
that no known suicide has ever relied 
on fate or fortune to kill him, but must 
needs have taken his own life according 
to plan by the ways and means he has 
himself devised and implemented. They 
ignore the event that survival is an on 
going struggle against both fate and for 
tune, that it has no guarantees, that its 
means and ends commingle, and that it 
requires of the struggler resistance to 
natural necessity and divine providence, 
perhaps even more than reliance on 
them. Resistance and reliance, when and 
how and with what to direct them, are 
equally choices, and are either blind 
risks, or reasoned, calculated ones. Such 
risks are the primal subject matter of the 
social sciences, and their statistical aver 
ages and ‘laws’ are but their composites 
or summations. Let those choices change, 
and change in the “laws” will also occur. 

Thus, neither the survival nor the ex 
tinction of the American Jewish commu 
nity follows inevitably from the nature 
of things or the will of God. Nor does 
it follow inevitably from the community's 
own will to survive or perish. But that 
will is a necessary precondition, whereas 
the others are contingent. On the record, 
man’s arts and sciences are his achieve 
ments in altering the nature of things; 
his religions, with their prayers and sacri 
hices, their confessions and vows, and all 
their other rites and ceremonies, are his 
methods of influencing the will of God. 
The human enterprise is the knowledge 
able determination to harness fate and 
fortune to the service of human living, 
either unto life more abundant or unto 
death. Jewish living is one unit of this 
ongoing determination, with its own 
singular compenetrations of works and 
ways. Where this determination holds, 
it can invoke “research” to explore the 


matter, means, and methods best suited 
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to living on and growing, or to dying 
out. Jewish living in toto will consist in 
using those for both ends or choosing 
them for either. 

The question Can Judaism survive? 
was, and continues, an inquiry into mat- 
ter, means, and methods. Most answers 
to it seem to me to have been devised 
either as special pleas for, or as rationali- 
zations of, some one Judaist interest ab- 
stracted from the aggregation of diver- 
sified ones which together give the words 
“Jewish” and “Jew” their concrete mean- 
ings. Occasionally, findings appear which 
derive from an objective conspectus of 
the aggregation. 

Within the past year, there has come 
to my attention one such conspectus 
which seems to me of prime importance. 
It is called Agenda for American Jews. 
Its author is Eli Ginzberg, a Jewish intel- 
lectual of the younger generation, who, 
continuing integrally a Jew, has orches- 
trated his cultural heritage of Jewish- 
ness with his occupational interests as 
an economic scientist of unusual emi- 
nence in his chosen field. Reading his 
Agenda was a heartening experience to 
a mind confirmed in its disillusions by 
more than a quarter of a century of dis- 
appointing scientific observations and 
organizationgl effort. While I find myself 
doubtful of Professor Ginzberg’s hier- 
archy of values in American Jewish liv- 
ing, I find myself giving ready assent to 
his appraisals of its leaderships, its mat- 
ters, its means, and its methods; to the 
techniques of inquiry wherewith he 
comes to his judgments, and to his sug- 
gestions how Jewish living in our coun- 
try might be brought to greater excel- 
lence and abundance. 

In the twenty-five years since the pub- 
lication of Can Judaism Survive in the 
United States?, the problems and pros- 
pects there called attention to have 
reached a critical poignancy. English has 


become basic to the vernacular of the 
American Jewish community. Seculariza- 
tion has moved apace and brought new 
institutions and functions. The rabbinate 
has itself secularized, and Zionist and 
other secular organizations draw leaders 
from its members. The number and vari- 
ety of Jews by profession, clerical and 
secular, has increased, and with them 
the alienation of Judaism from the Jew- 
ish generalit?, who in many ways pay 
more for its upkeep but care less, leaving 
decisions regarding the collection and 
disbursement of funds, and the ends for 
which they are disbursed, to fewer and 
fewer people, mostly professional Jews 
who care less and less about Jewish living 
as a whole. And so on. When read in the 
context of the global crises of which 
World War I was the first, Eli Ginzberg’s 
Agenda makes me feel, “plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est la méme chose.” 

I feel the same regarding what must 
needs be done to redirect and repattern 
this change-without-alteration, to turn 
it into a truly different process. It is to 
educate and reeducate. As I have reiter- 
ated so often, survival is education, 
education is survival; and Eli Ginzberg’s 
Agenda brings another, and a very sig- 
nificant, confirmation of this truism. The 
first and last condition of Jewish living 
is Jewish education, but education with 
its entire economy of plant, program, 
and personnel so reorganized as to enable 
the growing child and grown adult to 
accept the realities of the Jewish condi- 
tion “in good cheer and without illu- 
sion”, to enable him to live positively 
and freely as Jew, “vindicating the integ- 
rity of his Jewish being according to the 
democratic rule of equal liberty for all 
men, proclaiming that liberty ‘to all the 
land all the inhabitants thereof’ ”’.* 


~ See “Jewish Education and the Future of the 
American Jewish Community”. Publication No. 
12, American Association for Jewish Education. 
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That is, if the Jewish education of 
American Jews is to succeed in preserving 
Jewish living, it would need to be trans 
formed from indoctrination in a Judaism 
only, confined to religious schools and 
ending for non-professional Jews at bar 
mitzvah. It would need to be shaped as 
an inquiry into the values of the entire 
jewish cultural heritage, and as such 
extended to the secular educational es- 
tablishments. It would need everywhere 
to be fused with the humanities of the 
liberal education. It would need to con 
vert the records of the Jewish past from 
inert remembrances to contemplate into 


wa 
JT 


living roots of future growth owning a 
dynamic relevancy to the dangers, the 
problems, and the tasks wherewith the 
changes and chances of the time con- 
front the Jewish present. In this way, it 
might convert the centrifugal trends of 
contemporary Jewish living into an ex- 
panding spiral process in which a cul- 
tural enclave and its leaders endeavor, 
with some success, to realize, e¢ pluribus 
unum, the democratic idea in American 
Jewishness. 

But who will risk the hazards from 
such a revolution in Jewish education to 
the status quo of Jewish living? 








SECULARISM IN A RELIGIOUS FRAMEWORK 


C. BEZALEL SHERMAN 


I 


VHROUGHOUT the ages of the Diaspora 
‘| and up to the time of the Emancipa- 
tion, the problem confronting Jews in 
their relationships with Gentiles was one 
of adjustment rather than integration. 
Jews did not. want to be woven into the 
social and cultural pattern of the lands 
of their abode. Quite the contrary, their 
transcending concern was with remain 
ing apart from the non-Jewish world. 
Rather than seeking dissolution in the 
Gentile sea surrounding them, they bent 
all efforts to maintain their identity 
within the small island into which they 
were either forced or withdrew volun 
tarily. They wanted to live in peace with 
their non-Jewish neighbors without 
changing their own way of living. Politi- 
cally and socially, the Gentile majority 
rejected the Jewish minority; psycho 
logically and spiritually, the Jewish 
minority rejected the Gentile majority. 

Jewish being was not the mystery then 
it has since become. The notion that 
Jewish physical existence might be di 
vorced from spiritual continuity would 


have been just as incomprehensible to 
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the Jew in the ghetto as an attempt to 
draw a line between his belonging to 
the Jewish faith and his being a member 
of the Jewish people. To him these were 
not separate aspects of the “Jewish ques 
tion” but one process of Jewish survival. 
The preservation of the Jewish body and 
the liberation of the Jewish spirit were 
both to be achieved by Messianic redemp 
tion which was anchored on the return 
to Zion. Emancipation drove a wedge 
into the old concepts of Jewish survival 
and created a dualism where one did not 
exist before. By holding out the promise 
that they might live in physical security 
and religious tolerance in their native 
lands, the Emancipation for the first 
time presented Jews with the possibility 
that these lands, far from being a Galut, 
might become the permanent home of the 
Jewish people. The integration of the va 
rious Jewish communities into the life of 
the countries of which they had come to 
consider themselves an organic part thus 
became the central problem of Jewish 
existence in the Western World. 

This revolutionary change in Jewish 
attitudes tcok place at a time when the 
struggle between the temporal power of 
organized religion and secularism was at 
its height among the democratic nations. 
The struggle revolved around two prin- 
ciples. The first principle was the recog: 
nition that religion was a private affair, 
the other bore on the delimitation of the 
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sphere of organized religion. Spelled out 
politically, the two principles read the 
separation of church and state. 

The trend towards secularism assumed 
different forms in Jewish life. Jews lived 
not in their own state but in ghettos, 
which were as much the product of ex- 
ternal compulsion as of internal inclina- 
tion. The dominating force in the ghettos 
was religion; and it imposed a rigid rule 
over all individual and collective acts 
of the Jew. fulfilled many 
functions among Jews that government 
performed among normal peoples. The 
Torah was the constitution which 
shaped, regulated, and guided Jewish 
attitudes and. behavior; and upon the 
constitutional foundation of the Torah, 
a whole superstructure of talmudic and 
rabbinic literature arose — a superstruc- 
ture that had to be shaken before the 
secularization of Jewish life could be 


achieved. The secularist arrows were thus 


Religion 


directed not merely against the institu- 
tional power of the synagogue; they 
were also aimed at the authority of re- 
ligion itself. And yet we find secularism 
developing into a non-religious or anti 
religious movement only among certain 
Jewish groups in eastern Europe. In west- 
ern Europe, where the process of seculari- 
zation had been set in motion by a grow- 
ing capitalism and the Emancipation 
long before it reached Czarist Russia, no 
secularist ideology of Jewish survival 
sprang up until the rise of political 
Zionism. And even Zionism had a greater 
affinity with religion there than in east- 
ern Europe. 

Even those in western Europe to whom 
Jews were a people and not merely a 
religious group drew no line of demarca- 
tion between Jewish religion and Jewish 
peoplehood. Secularism did not lead to 
a complete break with religion in Ger- 
many because Jews learned from the 
experience of Protestantism that one did 


not have to discard religion altogether 
just because he could no longer accept 
all of its dogmas or because certain of its 
canons could not be squared with the 
progress of science. It was possible, Jews 
discovered, to reform religion and to 
adapt it to the moods of modern man. 
Then, too, following the fall of the ghet- 
to walls, the education of Jews was re- 
moved from the narrow confines of the 
Jewish community. The Jew received his 
general education in the public schools, 
along with his non-Jewish fellow citizens, 
and looked to the supplemental Jewish 
school for specialized Jewish knowledge 
which had religion as its core. These were 
two distinct types of schools, functioning 
on different levels, operating in separate 
spheres and complementing each other. 
It was not necessary to destroy the old 
institutions in order to build new ones. 
Those who broke with the Jewish faith 
—and their number was legion in west- 
ern Europe — never bothered to evolve 
secularist programs of Jewish survival; 
they simply left the Jewish fold. 
Conditions were radically different in 
eastern Europe where the church was a 
pillar of the reactionary regimes and 
where the slightest deviation from tra- 
dition was violently opposed by Jewish 
religious leadership. The public school 
was closed to the bulk of the Jewish 
people. The average Jewish child or 
youth had to procure his general, as well 
as Jewish, education in a Jewish institu- 
tion of learning or remain without such 
an education. Modern education could 
not be introduced without a fight to the 
finish against the religious forces which 
resisted reform not alone in matters of 
faith but in daily conduct as well. And 
since the contending forces met in com- 
bat at a time when the Jews were going 
through their greatest social and cultural 
upheavals, the fight between religion and 
secularism turned into an _ ideological 
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struggle involving the basic issues of 
Jewish existence. 

This struggle, encompassing the total- 
ity of Jewish life, followed in the wake 
of the social differentiation which was 
proceeding at an increasing pace during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Secularization therefore became an in- 
evitable step in the rise of a Jewish labor 
movement —something that has never 
developed in western Europe. 

This explains why the first Jewish 
workers party, the Bund, was not only 
irreligious but also anti-nationalist in its 
early years. Later, under the impact of 
crystallized secularist ideologies concern- 
ing Jewish survival, the Bund accepted 
the concept of Jewish peoplehood, but 
religion always remained the antithesis 
of secularism in its program, and in the 
programs of all other Jewish socialist or- 
ganizations established right through the 
first two decades of the present century. 

Secularism became synonymous with 
progressive nationalism in the platforms 
of the Socialist groups which were dedi- 
cated to the Jewish national continuity. 
The late Dr. Chaim Zhitlowsky, the out- 
standing exponent of secularist national- 
ism in Jewish socialism, maintained that 
it was possible for one to be a Jew by 
nationality and a Christian by profes- 
sion. This was said, be it remembered, 
long before the State of Israel was pro- 
claimed, and was meant to apply to all 
Jews in all lands. Here we have secular- 
ism in its classical form, stretched to its 
full logical extreme. This view of secu- 
larism was taken over lock, stock and 
barrel by the Jewish labor movement in 
the United States, except that, in its early 
stages, it was not imbued with Zhitlow- 
sky’s passionate devotion to the Jewish 
people and lacked the spirit of tolerance 
he manifested in relation to Jewish re- 
ligious values. 

It should be pointed out in this con- 


nection that much of the areligiosity in 
secular nationalism came as a reaction 
to the intransigence with which early 
Reform Judaism, symbolizing assimila- 
tion in this country, rejected all refer- 
ence to Jewish nationality or peoplehood. 
As against Dr. Zhitlowsky’s approach, we 
have, on the opposite side, such views as 
those of Isaac W. Bernheim, who, in 
1919, called for the discarding of the 
term “Jew” as denoting an ethnic dif- 
ference between Jews and the rest of the 
American population which should be 
abandoned. Bernheim advocated the 
transformation of the Jewish houses of 
worship into “Reform Churches of Amer- 
ican Israelites.” Extreme nationalist secu- 
larism and assimiliationist spirituality 
met in an attempt to sever all bonds be- 
tween the Jewish religion and the Jew- 
ish people —the first by excluding reli- 
gion from Jewish peoplehood, the latter 
by excluding peoplehood from Jewish 
religion. 


II 


The basis of the secularist ideologies, 
even in their outspokenly atheistic facets, 
was of course not the negation of reli- 
gion but rather the recognition of dy- 
namic Jewish culture as the most charac- 
teristic expression of Jewish peoplehood. 
These ideologies had their moorings in 
Jewish mass life and were linked to che 
Yiddish language, which was the living 
tongue of the majority of the Jewish 
people. Stemming from the nationality- 
status Jews enjoyed in eastern Europe, 
they had their stronghold in the Jewish 
labor movement. This is not to say that 
there were no groups with an exclusively 
secularist approach to Jewish problems 
among the Jewish bourgeoisie, or that 
there were no Hebraists who excluded 
all religious considerations from their 
philosophies of Jewish life; but there is 
no gainsaying the fact that secularism 
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derived its mass following from organized 
Jewish labor. 

At the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth, until 
the end of the first world war, in fact, 
organized Jewish labor and the socialist 
movement were a decisive, if not a dom- 
inating, factor in the Jewish immigrant 
colonies in this country. These colonies 
were in some respects a replica of the 
thickly populated Jewish settlements in 
eastern Europe. Yiddish was the vernacu- 
lar of the majority of the Jewish popula- 
tion. Yiddish literature was in its bloom. 
For the adult Jewish immigrant it was 
possible to find complete spiritual expres- 
sion in modern Jewish culture inside the 
Jewish environment. Economic conflicts 
among Jews were largely fought out in 
a Jewish setting with Jewish workers fac- 
ing Jewish employers. Insofar as the 
latter supplied a major portion of syna- 
gogue leadership, religion also figured in 
the class struggles involving Jewish work- 
ers. All this created fertile ground for the 
secularist conceptions of Jewish national 
existence. 

To this new soil the theoreticians of 
progressive nationalism attempted to 
transplant the ideas of Jewish community 
organizations they had brought from 
abroad; but the ideas began to fade the 
minute they touched the hard realities 
of American life. Unadulterated secu- 
larism thus became a one-generation 
phenomenon: it neither had parents nor 
begot children. The previously arrived 
German Jews — true to the tradition of 
Western emancipation — never took to 
the secularist ideologies, and the native- 
born sons and daughters of Polish and 
Russian Jews, cast in the mould of the 
American way of life, could not com- 
prehend a Judaism which had neither 
its roots in the Jewish faith nor its 
trunk in the American social system. 

In the artificial world which they had 


created, the leaders of the secularist 
movement were sure that: (1) American 
Jewry was heading toward a nationality 
status; and (2) religion was dying out, 
among Jews faster than among others. 
Events proved them wrong on both 
scores. 

In predicting that the Jewish commu- 
nity would develop into a nationality in 
this country, secularists, not content 
merely to draw upon the experience of 
eastern Europe, reinforced their hopes 
by hitching them to the star of the theory 
of ‘cultural pluralism”. In doing so, they 
read out of the theory something its 
exponents had never put into it. They 
interpreted cultural pluralism to mean 
that the United States would in time 
develop, at least culturally, into a federa- 
tion of nationalities. In their enthusiasm, 
they failed to detect the organic weakness 
of the theory — the fact that the cultural 
pluralists, envisaging this country as an 
orchestra in which each ethnic group 
represented a distinct musical instru- 
ment, had been unable to explain in 
what form the instrument would be pre- 
served in the future. Jewish secularists 
did not seem to realize that a nationality 
instrument could not help but strike a 
discordant note which did not blend 
with the tunes the other instruments in 
the American orchestra were producing. 

It is inconceivable that having avoided 
nationality conflicts in the past, the 
United States will permit them to be 
created anew now that all ethnic groups 
(as distinct from “racial” or “colored” 
groups), with the exception of Jews, have 
either dissolved or are in the process of 
dissolution; at a time, moreover, when 
the old world is desperately trying to 
liquidate — for the most part by brutal 
means — its national minority problems. 
Since America has never countenanced 
the division of her population along 
nationality lines, Jews cannot claim a 
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nationality status for themselves without 
running counter to the whole march of 
American history. This fact, ignored by 
the isolated immigrant, cannot be ig- 
nored by his native-born son. Nationality 
grouping in this country is just as foreign 
to his mentality as to the mentality of his 
non-Jewish fellow-citizens. And now, 
with nationality assuming political col- 
oration as a result of the establishment 
of the State of Israel, it is even farther 
removed from his views than ever before. 

Contrary to secularist prophecy, Amer 
ica has manifested no desire to become 
a nationality state and religion has shown 
no inclination to die. The role of religion 
in American social life has not dimin- 
ished but increased since the Declaration 
of Independence; and it is under the 
impact of the democratic process that 
the increase took place. The separation 
of church and state has not turned the 
American people into a non-professing 
folk. The first six presidents this country 
had all belonged to the aristocrati 
classes and not one of them attended 
public worship regularly. The seventh 
president, Andrew Jackson, coming from 
the people, was the first church-going 
occupant of the White House. In 1796, it 
was possible for the United States to state 
ofhicially, in a pact with another country 
(Tripoli), that this was not a Christian 
republic. The statement was reiterated 
on several occasions by early presidents. 
Today a candidate would commit politi- 
cal suicide were he publicly to voice such 
views. 

The distance this country has travelled 
from its original conceptions about the 
place of religion in state functions can 
best be gauged by the recent attempts to 
bring religion into the public schools. 
These attempts, meeting with a rising 
degree of success, are, to be sure, an 
unhealthy and regressive phenomenon. 
But this does not alter the fact that they 


register accurately the changing winds 
which blow in the direction of, rather 
than away from, religion. And it would 
be a mark of dangerous uprootedness 
were Jews to strive not to be affected by 
the changed climate. Thousands of Jews 
do not show up at work on Rosh Hash- 
anah or Yom Kippur out of fear of losing 
grace with their non-Jewish fellow-work- 
ers. Many Jewish families belong to con- 
gregations only because they feel that 
failure to belong would be looked at 
askance by their Gentile neighbors. As 
one travels up and down the country, 
he finds among the membership of the 
synagogue thousands of erstwhile radicals 
and socialists who belonged to the non- 
religious or anti-religious camp when 
they lived in New York or Chicago. It is 
quite possible that they are no more pi- 
ous today than they were yesterday, but 
before the charge of hypocrisy is hurled 
at them, let us ask ourselves honestly 
whether pure secularism gave them any- 
thing to sustain Jewish living in the small 
towns. It is a fact that without affiliation 
to a shul or a temple countless Jewish 
individuals would remain without con- 
crete identification with the Jewish col- 
lectivity. 

I do not know whether American Jews 
have become more religious of late, but 
I do know that membership in the syna- 
gogue is mounting. True, services, except 
for the High Holy Days and special 
occasions, are still held for small groups 
amid seas of empty seats. But it would 
be a mistake to measure the strength of 
religious concern among Jews solely by 
membership in the synagogue or the 
numbers attending worship. It is possible 
for a Jew not to belong to a congregation 
and not to pray, and yet to respond to 
an inner religious urge and abide by 
some religious discipline at every im- 
portant turn in his personal life. How 
many Jews in America do not circumcise 
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their newborn sons? How many do with- 
out a religious wedding ceremony? How 
many skip funeral rites? And how many 
secular organizations and institutions do 
not conform to some religious ritual? 
It is ironic that it is precisely the secular- 
ist Jew who obstinately refuses to recog- 
nize that Jewish religious practices are 
subject to change. It is possible for the 
Protestants to be divided into more than 
two hundred denominations in this coun- 
try. It is possible for religious Jews to be 
divided into Orthodox, Reform, Conser- 
vative, and Reconstructionist groups; but 
the secularist Jew insists that if religion 
does not live up, in form and content, 
to the kind his grandfather practiced, it 
is no religion. Even so, he is not likely to 
call upon American Jews to discard the 
religious customs which have become 
part of Jewish mores in this country. For 
the secularist Jew knows full well that a 
Jew failing to show up at worship three 
times a day will not become a better Jew 
by dropping his membership in a syna- 
gogue; nor will a Jew who does not ob- 
serve all of the 613 mitzvot become a bet 
ter Jew by disregarding the few mitzvot 
to which he still clings. In spite of the 
shallowness, bombast, and vulgarization 
with which American Jews surround 
some of the traditional customs, these 
customs still serve as points for the Jews 
of all generations and all lands to meet. 
They are still the only signposts to iden- 
tify a Jew in his day by day activity. 
They are still the bond that links Jews 
of this country to Jews in the State of 
Israel and in other countries. 

What has secularism, standing by itself, 
to offer in exchange? It is the tragic para- 
dox of purely secularist Judaism that 
while it is the most worldly wing in Jew- 
ish life, it can thrive, outside the State of 
Israel, only in a ghetto. Theoretically, it 
would be possible for secularism alone to 
preserve Jewish existence under two sets 


of circumstances: (1) if a racist concept in 
relation to Jewish being were universally 
accepted (it is no accident that in Zhit- 
lowsky’s theories many racist arguments 
are discernible); or (2) if Jewish continu- 
ity were completely contingent upon 
pressure from without. In both cases, 
Jewish existence would be based upon 
purely negative factors, which is pre- 
cisely what secularist nationalism rejects. 
It predicates its ideology, on the one 
hand, on the will to live of the Jewish 
people and, on the other, on human 
progress which will do away with anti- 
Semitism and race hatred. Its own world- 
liness thus stands in the way of secular- 
ism. For the more Jews are integrated in 
the life of the democratic countries, the 
fewer their points of contact with Jews 
outside these countries. Jewish folkways 
grounded in a purely secularist approach 
can evolve only where the general needs 
of the Jew and his specifically Jewish re- 
quirements are satisfied in one social 
framework. Conversely, pure secularism 
must hasten Jewish disintegration wher- 
ever the civic interests of the Jew are 
largely segregated, as in this country, 
from his ethnic interests. 

No Jew can get along with the Jewish 
culture alone in a free land where he 
enjoys political equality. It is impossible 
for him to meet all of his economic, so- 
cial, cultural, and political needs in an 
exclusively Jewish environment. The 
deeper his roots in a democratic country, 
the stronger the aesthetic and ethical ties 
that bind him to his non-Jewish neigh- 
bor. And the less the political and social 
institutions of his native land resemble 
those of other lands, the farther he is apt 
to drift away from Jews in other coun- 
tries. 

In these conditions, the only thing 
that can avert the fragmentation of the 
Jewish people is for each Jew individu- 
ally and each Jewish community collec- 
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tively to hold fast to that set of values 
which is the common heritage of Jews of 
all generations throughout the world. 
This set of values includes all the prod- 
ucts of the Jewish creative genius, re- 
ligious and secular. But experience has 
shown that where Jewish religious life 
goes on, favorable conditions also exist 
for the maintenance of a secularist sector. 
Over three thousand years of Jewish his- 
tory attest to the sustaining power of 
Jewish faith, but we have yet to see a 
Jewish community survive on a purely 
secular foundation for a long period of 
time. In other words, secularism as an 
ideology of Jewish national existence out- 
side the State of Israel has viability 
only in juxtaposition with Jewish reli- 
gion; it cannot endure independently. 
And for obvious reasons. Nowhere has 
secular Judaism been able to shape a 
system of Jewish living distinguishable 
in its temporal aspects from the behav- 
ioral pattern of the Gentile. While re- 
ligion obligates its adherents to certain 
deeds, secularist Judaism imposes no 
mandatory acts on its followers. There 
are certain limits which no religious Jew 
may overstep with impunity; no such 
limits exist for the secularist Jew. Secu- 
larism cannot support the only kind of 
community structure that can be erected 
and stand in this country — a community 
structure tight enough to retain Jewish 
identity and loose enough not to isolate 
the Jewish settlement from the rest of the 
American people. 

American Jewish life, individual and 
social, is largely secular. A glance at the 
network of Jewish community institu- 
tions will suffice to demonstrate how far 
religion is from enjoying a monopoly 
over Jewish collective effort, let alone 
personal conduct. But religion and secu- 
larism are not mutually exclusive in the 
thinking of the American Jew. In contra- 
distinction to his immigrant forbears, 


he did not have to overcome the resist- 
ance of his parents in order to procure 
a general education. Born and reared in 
an atmosphere of separation of church 
and state, the orthodoxy he knew was not 
the dominating factor in Jewish life but 
a vanishing institution of a passing gen- 
eration. It was therefore not necessary for 
Jewish youth in this country to wage 
war against religion. American Jewish 
youth has not looked for substitutes for 
religion where Jewish survival was con- 
cerned. American Jews have embraced 
Zionism, but not as something to replace 
religion. They have created a not insig- 
nificant literature during the past fifty 
years. This literature includes, in addi- 
tion to poetry and fiction, works dealing 
with all phases of Jewish thought and 
action — history, social science, philoso- 
phy, culture, ideological movements, re- 
lations with the world, etc. — but rarely 
will one find in it a work which does not 
consider religion the center of Jewish 
existence. This reflects the views of the 
native-born sector which today comprises 
70 per cent of the American Jewish com- 
munity. In another generation, it may 
well comprise 100 per cent. 


The Jewish community will have to 
find its place in the American social pat- 
tern which excludes nationality divisions 
and allows for only two types of group 
organization: religious or racial. Since 
we cannot accept a racial designation or 
status, we have no alternative but to 
function as a community within a re- 
ligious framework. There is nothing in 
this kind of organization that is violative 
of the nationalist principles of the secu- 
larist Jew since he can observe Jewish 
holidays and follow certain traditional 
practices not as religious institutions but 
as expressions of Jewish culture and part 
of Jewish folkways. As a matter of fact, 
operating within a religious community 
framework in this country will represent 
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nothing new in Jewish secularist experi- 
ence. The kehillas in Poland between 
the two wars were recognized by the 
Polish state as religious institutions; that 
did not prevent the Bund and the other 
Jewish socialist organizations from par- 
ticipating in them. In the life of the Jews 
in Argentina, secular Judaism probably 
plays a more important role than reli- 
gion, and yet we find all of the secularist 
organizations afhliated with the kehilla, 
whose center —the burial association — 
rests on a religious foundation. Here in 
the United States we also find secularist 
movements maintaining more than dip- 
lomatic relations with religious groups. 
The Jewish schools maintained by the 
Workmen’s Circle are all affiliated with 
the Boards of Jewish Education, whose 


spirit is predominently religious. Secu- 
larism has lost litthe and gained much 
from cooperation with religious bodies. 
As long as the secularist movements were 
isolated from the mainstream of Ameri- 
can Jewish life, they represented a se- 
cluded sect. Today they are accepted as 
a legitimate stream in the wellsprings of 
Jewish creativity. They have made in- 
valuable contributions to Jewish life 
and thought in the past three-quarters of 
a century and have still much to say to 
our own and future Jewish generations. 
By taking their place in the religious 
framework of the Jewish community, 
they will influence the new Jewish world 
reality which we have entered with the 


proclamation of the State of Israel. 





ARCHITECTURE OF TIME 


ABRAHAM J. HESCHEL 


ECHNICAL civilization is man’s con 
gyros of space. It is a triumph fre 
quently achieved by sacrificing an essen- 
tial ingredient of existence, namely, time. 
In technical civilization, we expend time 
to gain space. To enhance our power in 
the world of space is our main objective. 
Yet to have more does not mean to be 
more. The power we attain in the world 
of space terminates abruptly at the bor 
derline of time. But time is the essence 
of existence. 

To gain control of the world of space 
is certainly one of our tasks. The danger 
begins when in gaining power in the 
realm of space we forfeit all aspirations 
in the realm of time. Time is a realm 
where the goal is not to have but to be, 
not to own but to give, not to control but 
to share, not to subdue but to be in 
accord. Life goes wrong when the con- 
trol of space, the acquisition of things of 
space, becomes our sole concern. 

Nothing is more useful than power, 
nothing more frightful. We have often 
suffered from degradation by poverty; 
now we are threatened with degradation 
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through power. There is happiness in 
the love of labor; there is misery in the 
love of gain. Many hearts and pitchers 
are broken at the fountain of profit. Sell 
ing himself into slavery to things, man 
becomes a utensil that is broken at the 
fountain. 

Technical civilization stems primarily 
from the desire of man to subdue and 
manage the forces of nature. The manu- 
facture of tools, the arts of spinning and 
farming, the building of houses, the 
craft of sailing: all go on in man’s spatial 
surroundings. The mind’s preoccupation 
with space to this day affects all activities 
of man. Even religions are frequently 
dominated by the notion that the deity 
resides in space, within particular locali 
ties like mountains, forests, trees, or 
stones, which are, therefore, singled out 
as holy places; the deity is bound to a 
particular land; holiness is a quality as- 
sociated with things of space, and the 
primary question is: Where is the god? 
There is much enthusiasm for the idea 
that God is present in the universe, but 
that idea is taken to mean His presence 
in space rather than in time, in nature 
rather than in history; as if He were 
thing, not spirit. 

Even pantheistic philosophy is a reli- 
gion of space: the Supreme Being is 
thought to be the infinite space. Deus 
sive natura has extensio, extension or 


space, as its attribute, not time; time to 
Spinoza is merely an accident of motion, 
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a mode of thinking. And his desire to 
develop a philosophy more geometrico, 
in the manner of geometry, which is the 
science of space, is significant of his space- 
mindedness. 

To this day, the primitive mind finds 
it hard to realize an idea without the 
aid of imagination, and it is the realm 
of space where imagination wields its 
sway. Of the gods it must have a visible 
image; where there is no image, there 
is no god. The reverence for the sacred 
image, for the sacred monument or place, 
is not only indigenous to most religions; 
it has been retained by men of all ages, 
all nations, pious, superstitious, even anti- 
religious; they all continue to pay hom- 
age to flags and banners, to national 
shrines, to monuments erected to kings 
or heroes. Everywhere the desecration of 
holy shrines is considered sacrilege, and 
the shrine may become so important that 
what it stands for is consigned to obliv- 
ion. The memorial becomes an aid to 
amnesia; the means stultify the end. For 
things of space are at the mercy of man. 
Though too sacred to be polluted, they 
are not too sacred to be exploited. To 
retain the holy, to perpetuate the pres- 
ence of the god, his image is fashioned. 
Yet a god who can be fashioned, a god 
who can be confined, is but a shadow of 
man. 

We are all infatuated with the splen- 
dor of space, with the grandeur of things 
of space. Thing is a category that lies 
heavy on our minds, tyrannizing all our 
thoughts. Our imagination tends to 
mold all concepts in its image. In our 
daily lives, we attend primarily to that 
which the senses spell out for us —to 
what the eyes perceive, to what the fingers 
touch. Reality to us is thinghood, con- 
sisting of substances that occupy space; 
even God is conceived by most of us as 
a thing. 

The result of our thinginess is blind- 


ness to all reality that fails to identify 
itself as a thing, as a matter of fact. This 
is obvious in our understanding of time, 
which, being thingless and insubstantial, 
appears to us as if it had no reality.’ 

Indeed, we know what to do with 
space but do not know what to do 
about time, except to make it subservient 
to space. Most of us seem to labor for the 
sake of things of space. As a result, we 
suffer from a deeply rooted dread of time 
and stand aghast when compelled to look 
into its face. Time to us is sarcasm,.a 
slick, treacherous monster with a jaw 
like a furnace consuming every moment 
of our lives. Shrinking, therefore, from 
facing time, we escape for shelter to 
things of space. The intentions we are 
unable to carry out we deposit in space; 
possessions become the symbols of our 
repressions, jubilees of frustrations. But 
things of space are not fireproof; they 
only add fuel to the flames. Is the joy of 
possession an antidote to the terror of 
time which grows into a dread of inevi- 
table death? Things, when magnified are 
stubborn forgeries of happiness; they are 
a threat to our very lives. We are more 
harassed than supported by the Frank- 
enstein monsters of spatial things. 

Most of us succumb to the magnetic 
property of things and evaluate events 
by their tangible results. We appreciate 
things that are displayed in the realm 
of space. The truth, however, is that the 
genuinely precious is encountered in the 
realm of time rather than in space. 


*According to Bertrand Russell, time is “an 
unimportant and superficial characteristic of 
reality...A certain emancipation from slavery 
to time is essential to philosophic thought... 
To realize the unimportance of time is the gate 
to wisdom” (Our Knowledge of the External 
World, pp. 166-7). 

*“Time is an evil, a mortal disease, exuding 
a fatal nostalgia. The passage of time strikes a 
man’s heart with despair, and fills his gaze with 
sadness” (N. Berdyaev, Solitude and Society, p. 
134). 
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Monuments of bronze live by the grace 
of the memory of those who gaze at their 
form, while monuments of the soul en- 
dure even when banished to the back of 
the mind. Feelings, thoughts, are our 
own, while possessions are alien and 
often treacherous to the self. To be is 
more essential than to have. Though we 
deal with things, we live in deeds.’ 

The higher goal of spiritual living is 
not to amass a wealth of information but 
to face a sacred moment. In religious 
experience, for example, it is not a thing 
that is experienced but a spiritual pres- 
ence. What is retained in the soul is the 
moment of insight rather than the place 
where the act came to pass. A moment 
of insight is a fortune, transporting us 
beyond the confines of measured time. 
Spiritual life begins to decay when we 
fail to sense the grandeur of what is eter- 
nal in time. 


Our intention here is not to depreciate 
the world of space. To disparage space 
and the blessing of things of space is to 
disparage the works of creation, which 
God beheld and saw that “it was good.” 
The world cannot be seen exclusively sub 
specie temporis. Time and space are 
interrelated. To overlook either of them 
is to be partially blind. What we plead 
against is man’s unconditional surrender 
to space, his enslavement to things. We 
must not forget that it is not a thing 
that lends significance to a moment; it 
is the moment that lends significance 
to things. 

Time to us is a measuring device rather 
than a realm in which we abide. Our con- 
sciousness of it comes about when we 
begin to compare two events and to no- 
tice that one event is later than the 





*A. J. Heschel, The Earth is the Lord’s, pp. 138. 
‘This is one of the aspects which distinguishes 
the religious from the aesthetic experience. 


other; listening to a tune, we realize 
that one note follows the other. Funda- 
mental to the consciousness of time is 
the distinction between earlier and later. 


But is time only a relation between 
events in time? Is there no meaning to 
the present moment, even regardless of 
its relation to the past? Moreover, do we 
only know what is in time, namely, 
events that have an impact on things of 
space? If nothing happened that is re. 
lated to the world of space, would there 
be no time? 


A special consciousness is required to 
recognize the ultimate significance of 
time. We all live it and are so close to 
being identical with it that we fail to 
notice it. The world of space surrounds 
our existence; time is the core of our 
existence. Space is but a part of living; 
the rest is time. Things are the shore; 
the voyage is in time. Existence is never 
explicable through itself but only 
through time. When we close our eyes in 
moments of intellectual concentration, 
we are able to have time without space, 
but we can never have space without 
time. To the spiritual eye, space is frozen 
time, and things are petrified events. 


There are two points of view from 
which time can be sensed: from the point 
of view of space and from the point of 
view of spirit. Looking out of the win- 
dow of a swiftly moving railroad car, 
we have the impression as if the land- 
scape were moving while we ourselves 
were sitting still. Similarly, when gazing 
at reality while our souls are carried 
away by spatial things, time appears to 
be in constant motion. However, when 
we learn to understand that it is the 
spatial things that are constantly running 
out, we realize that time is that which 
never expires, that it is the world of space 
which is rolling through the infinite 
expanse of time. Thus temporality may 
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be defined as the relation of space to 
time. 

The boundless, continuous, but vacu- 
ous entity which, realistically, we call 
space is not the ultimate form of reality. 
Our world is a world of space moving 
through time: from the Beginning to the 
End of Days. 

To the common mind the essence of 
time is evanescence, temporality. The 
truth, however, is that the fact of evanes- 
cence flashes upon our minds when por- 
ing over things of space. It is the world 
of space that communicates to us the 
sense of temporality. Time, that which is 
beyond and independent of space, is 
everlasting; it is the world of space which 
is perishing. Things perish within time; 
time itself does not change. We should 
not speak of the flow or passage of time, 
but of the flow or passage of space 
through time. It is not time that dies; 
it is the human body which dies in time. 
Temporality is an attribute of the world 
of space, of things of space. Time which 
is beyond space is beyond the division 
into past, present and future. 

Monuments of stone are destined to 
disappear; days of spirit never pass away. 
About the arrival of the people at Sinai 
we read in the book of Exodus: “In the 
third month after the children of Israel 
were gone forth out of the land of Egypt, 
on this day they came into the wilderness 
of Sinai” (19:1). Here was an expression 
that puzzled the Masters: “‘on this day’? 
It should have been said: “on that day.” 
This can only mean that the day of giv- 
ing the Torah can never become past; 
that day is this day, every day. The 
Torah, whenever we study it, should be 
to us “as if it were given us today.’® The 
same applies to the day of the Exodus 
from Egypt: “In every age, man must see 





*Tanhuma (ed. Buber), vol. II, p. 76; see 
Rashi to Ex. 19:1, Deut. 26:16. 


himself as if he himself went out of 
Egypt.’’® 

The worth of a great day is not meas- 
ured by the space it occupies in the calen- 
dar. Exclaimed R. Akiba: “All of time 
is not as worthy as the day on which the 
Song of Songs was given to Israel, for all 
the songs are holy, but the Song of 
Songs is the holiest of the holies.”" 

In the realm of spirit, there is no dif- 
ference between a second and a century, 
between an hour and an age. R. Judah 
the Patriarch cried: “There are those 
who gain eternity in a lifetime, others 
who gain it in one brief hour.’® One 
good hour may be worth a lifetime; an 
instant of returning to God may restore 
what was lost in years of escaping from 
Him. “Better is one hour of repentance 
and good deeds in this world than the 
whole life in the world-to-come.’”® 


Civilization is, as we have seen, man’s 
triumph over space. Yet time remains im- 
pervious. We can overcome distance but 
can neither recapture the past nor dig 
out the future. Man transcends space, 
and time transcends man. 

Time is man’s greatest challenge. We 
all take part in a procession through its 
realm that never comes to an end but 
are unable to gain a foothold in it. Its 
reality is apart and away from us. Space 
is exposed to our will; we may shape and 
change the things in space as we please. 
Time alone is beyond our reach, beyond 
our power. It is both near and far, intrin- 
sic to all experience and transcending all 
experience. It belongs exclusively to God. 

Time, then, is otherness, a mystery that 
hovers above all categories. It is as if time 
and the mind were a world apart. Yet it 
is only within time that there is fellow- 
ship and togetherness of all beings 


*M. Pesahim 10.5; Passover Haggadah. 
™. Yadaim 3.5. 

*B. Abodah Zarah 10b, 17a, 18a. 

°"M. Abot 4.17. 
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Every one of us occupies a portion of 
space. He takes it up exclusively. The 
portion of space which my body occupies 
is taken up by myself in exclusion of any- 
one else. Yet no one possesses time. There 
is no moment which we possess exclu- 
sively. This very moment belongs to all 
living men as it belongs to me. We share 
time; we own space. Through my owner- 
ship of space, I am a rival of all other 
beings; through my living in time, I am 
a contemporary of all other beings. We 
pass through time; we occupy space. We 
easily succumb to the illusion that the 
world of space is for our sake, for man’s 
sake. In regard to time, we are immune 
to such an illusion. 

Immense is the distance that lies be- 
tween God and a thing. For a thing is 
that which has separate or individual 
existence as distinct from the totality of 
being. To see a thing is to see something 
which is detached and isolated. A thing 
is, furthermore, something which is and 
can become the possession of man. Time 
does not permit an instant to be in and 
for itself. Time is either all or nothing. 
It cannot be divided except in our minds. 
It remains beyond our grasp. It is almost 
holy. 

It is easy to pass by the great sight of 
eternal time. According to the book of 
Exodus, Moses beheld his first vision “in 
a flame of fire, out of the midst of a bush; 
and he looked, and, behold, the bush 
burned with fire, and the bush was not 
consumed” (3:2). Time is a burning bush. 
Though each instant must vanish to 
open the way to the next, time itself is 
not consumed. 

Time is of independent, ultimate sig- 
nificance, of more majesty and more 
provocative of awe than even a sky scat- 
tered with stars. Gliding gently in the 
most ancient of all splendors, it tells so 
much more than space can say in its 


broken language of things, playing sym- 


phonies upon the instruments of isolated 
beings, unlocking the earth and making 
it happen. Every instant is itself a revela- 
tion, intimate, immediate, and yet im- 
perceptible, vanishing while we are 
about to become aware of it. 


Time is the process of creation, and 
the things of space are that which is be 
ing created. When looking at space, we 
see the products of creation; when listen 
ing to time, we hear the process of cre 
ation. Things of space exhibit a deceptive 
independence. They show off a veneer of 
limited permanence. Things created con 
ceal the Creator. It is the dimension of 
time wherein man meets God, wherein 
man becomes aware that every instant is 
an act of creation, a Beginning opening 
up new roads for ultimate realizations. 
lime is the presence of God in the world 
of space, and it is within time that we are 
able to sense the unity of all things. 

Creation, we are taught, is not an act 
that happened once upon a time, once 
and for all. The act of bringing the world 
into existence is a continuous process.'” 


“In the daily morning service, we read: “The 
Lord of marvels, in His goodness He renews the 
wonders of creation every day, constantly.” 

The preservation of the world, or the laws 
that account for the preservation of the world, 
are due to an act of God: “Thou art the Lord, 
even Thou alone. Thou hast made heaven, the 
heaven of heavens with all their hosts, the earth 
and all things that are thereon, the seas and all 
that is in them, and Thou preservest them all” 
(Nehem. 9:6). “How manifold are Thy works, O 
Lord...All of them wait for Thee, that Thou 
mayest give them their food in due season 
Thou hidest Thy face, they vanish... Thou send 
est forth Thy spirit, they are created” (Psalms 
104:24, 27:29, 30). Note the present tense in 
Isaiah 48:13, 42:5; see also 48:7; Job 34:14-16; 
Judah Halevi, Kusari 3.11. On seeing the won 
ders of nature, we pray: “Blessed art Thou 
who doest the wonders of creation” (M. Berakot 
9.2; see Resh Lakish, B. Hagigah 12b, and Rashi 
ad locum). The idea of continuous creation seems 
to have been the theme of an ancient contro 
versy. According to the School of Shammai, the 
benediction over the lights which is said at the 
outgoing of the Sabbath is: “Blessed art Thou 
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God called the world into being, and that 
call goes on. There is this present mo- 
ment because God is present. Every in- 
stant is an act of creation. A moment is 
not a terminal but a flash, a signal of Be- 
ginning. Time is perpetual innovation, a 
synonym for continuous creation. Time 
is God’s gift to the world of space. 

A world without time would be a 
world without God, a world existing in 
and by itself, without renewal, without 
a Creator. A world without time would 
be a world detached from God, a thing 
in itself, reality without realization. A 
world in time is a world going on 
through God, realization of an infinite 
design, not a thing in itself, but a thing 
for God. 

To witness the perpetual marvel of 
the world’s coming into being is to sense 
the presence of the Giver in the given, to 
realize that the source of time is eternity, 
that the secret of being is the eternal 
within time. 

We cannot solve the problem of time 
through the conquest of space, through 
either pyramids or fame. We can only 
solve the problem of time through 
sanctification of time. To man alone, 
time is elusive; to man with God, time 
is eternity in disguise. 

Creation is the language of God, time 
is His song, and things of space the con- 
sonants in the song. To sanctify time is 
to sing the vowels in unison with Him. 

This is the task of men: to conquer 
space and sanctify time. 


The Bible is more concerned with time 
than with space. It sees the world in the 
dimension of time. It pays more atten- 
tion to generations and events than to 


who didst create the lights of fire;” whereas 
according to the school of Hillel, we recite: 
“Blessed art Thou...who createst the lights of 
fire’ (M. Berakot 7.5; see Joseph Salomo Del. 
medigo, Taalumot Hokmah, Nobelot Hokmah 
| Basel, 1629], p. 94a). 


countries and things; it is more con- 
cerned with history than with geography. 
To understand the teaching of the Bible, 
one must accept its premise that time has 
a meaning for life which is at least equal 
to that of space, that time has a signifi- 
cance and sovereignty of its own. 

There is no equivalent for the word 
“thing” in Biblical Hebrew. The word 
dabar, which in later Hebrew came to 
denote thing, means in Biblical Hebrew 
speech, word, message, report, tidings, ad- 
vice, request, promise, decision, sentence, 
theme, story, saying, utterance, business, 
occupation, act, good deed, event, way, 
manner, reason, cause— but never 
“thing”. Is this a sign of linguistic pover- 
ty, or rather an indication of an un- 
warped view of the world, of refusing to 
equate reality (derived from the Latin 
word res, thing) with thinghood? 

Pagans project their consciousness of 
God into a visible image or associate 
Him with a phenomenon in nature, with 
a thing of space. In the Ten Command. 
ments, the God of Israel identifies Him 
self by an event in history, by an event 
in time — the liberation of Israel from 
Egypt — and proclaims: “Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image or any 
likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth, or that is 
in the water under the earth.” 

What is the most precious thing that 
has ever been on earth? The gold of 
Sheba? The crown of Solomon? The 
breastplate of Aaron? The Holy Ark? It 
was the Two Tablets of stone which 
Moses received upon Mount Sinai; they 
were priceless beyond compare. He had 
gone up into the Mount to receive them; 
there he abode forty days dnd forty 
nights; he did neither eat bread nor 
drink water. And the Lord delivered 
unto him the Two Tablets of stone, and 
on them were written the Ten Com- 
mandments, the words which the Lord 
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spoke with the people of Israel in the 
Mount out of the midst of fire. And yet 
when, on coming down the Mount at 
the end of forty days and forty nights — 
the Two Tablets he had just received in 
his hands — Moses saw the people danc- 
ing around the Golden Calf, he cast the 
Tablets down and smashed them before 
their eyes! 

“Every important cult-center of Egypt 
asserted its primacy by the dogma that 
it was the site of creation.’’! In contrast, 
the book of Genesis speaks of the days 
rather than of the site of creation.” In 
the myths there is no reference to the 
time of creation, whereas the Bible speaks 
of the creation of space in time. 


Everyone will admit that the Grand 
Canyon is more awe-inspiring than a goat. 
Everyone knows the difference between a 
worm and an eagle. But how many of 
us have a similar sense of discrimination 
for the diversity of time? The historian 
Ranke claimed that every age is equally 
near to God. Yet Jewish tradition main- 
tains that there is a hierarchy of moments 
within time, that all ages are not alike. 
Man may pray to God equally at all 
places, but God does not speak to man 
equally at all times. At a certain moment, 
for example, the spirit of prophecy de- 
parted from Israel. 


One of the most important facts in 
the history of Judaism is the transforma- 
tion of agricultural festivals into com- 
memorations of historical events. The 
festivals of ancient peoples were inti- 
mately linked with nature’s seasons. 
They celebrated what happened in the 
life of nature in the respective seasons. 
Thus the value of the festive day was 





"J. A. Wilson, “Egyptian Myths, Tales and 
Mortuary Texts”, in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 
» 
"The legend of the Eben Shetiyah is of post- 
biblical origin, cp. Louis Ginzberg, The Legends 
of the Jews, vol. V, pp. 14-16. 


determined by the things nature brings 
forth. In Judaism, however, Passover, 
originally a spring festival, became a cele- 
bration of the Exodus from Egypt; the 
Feast of Weeks, an old harvest festival 
at the end of the wheat harvest (Hag Ha- 
Katzir, Exodus 23:16, 34:22), became the 
celebration of the day on which the 
Torah was given at Sinai; the Feast of 
Booths, an old festival of vintage (Hag 
Ha-Asif, Ex. 23:16), commemorates the 
dwelling of the Israelites in booths dur- 
ing their sojourn in the Wilderness (Lev. 
23:42f). To Israel, the unique events of 
historic time were spiritually more sig- 
nificant than the repetitive processes in 
the cycle of nature, even though physical 
sustenance depended on the latter. While 
the deities of other peoples were associ- 
ated with places or things, the God of 
Israel was the God of events: the Re- 
deemer from slavery, the Revealer of the 
Torah, manifesting Himself in events of 
history rather than in things or places. 
Thus, the faith in the unembodied, in 
the u:.imaginable was born. 


Judaism is a religion of time aiming 
at the sanctification of time. Unlike the 
space-minded man to whom time is un- 
varied, iterative, homogeneous, to whom 
all hours are alike, qualityless, empty 
shells, the Bible senses the diversified 
character of time. There are no two 
hours alike. Every hour is unique and 
the only one given at the moment, ex- 
clusive, and endlessly precious. 

Judaism teaches us to be attached to 
holiness in time, to be attached to sacred 
events rather than to sacred places, to 
learn how to consecrate sanctuaries that 
emerge from the magnificent stream of 
a year. The Sabbaths are our great cathe- 
drals, and our Holy of Hollies is a shrine 
that neither the Romans nor the Ger- 
mans were able to burn, a shrine that 
even apostasy cannot easily obliterate — 
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the Day of Atonement. According to the 
rabbis, it is not the observance of the 
Day of Atonement, but the Day itself, 
“the essence of the Day,” which, with 
man’s repentance, atones for the sins of 
man. 

Jewish ritual may be characterized as 
the art of significant forms in time, the 
architecture of time. Most of its observ- 
ances — the Sabbath, the new moon, the 
festivals, the sabbatical and the jubilee 
year — depend on a certain hour of the 
day or season of the year. It is the even 
ing, morning, or afternoon that brings 
with it the call to prayer. The source of 
faith lies in the realm of time. We re- 
member the day of the Exodus from 
Egypt, the day when Israel stood at Sinai; 
and our messianic hope is the expecta- 
tion of a day, of the End of Days. 

While the Jewish festivals celebrate 
events that happened in time, the date of 
the month assigned to each festival in the 
calendar is determined by life in nature. 
Passover and the Feast of Booths, for 
example, coincide with the full moon, 
and the date of all festivals is a day in the 
month, and the month is a reflection of 
what goes on periodically in the realm 
of nature, since the Jewish month begins 
with the new moon, with the reappear- 
ance of the lunar crescent in the evening 
sky.'3 In contrast, the Sabbath is entirely 


“Fach revolution, from one new moon to the 
next, constitutes a lunar month and measures 
about 29 days and 12 hours. 

“The Babylonian seventh day was observed on 
every seventh day of the lunar month. See J 
Barth, “The Jewish Sabbath and the Babyloni 
ans”, The American Israelite, Nov. 20, 1902; see 
also H. Webster, Rest Days (New York, 1916) 
pp. 2536. 


independent of the month and unrelated 
to the moon.'* Its date is not determined 
by any event in nature, such as the new 
moon, but by the act of creation itself. 


The meaning of the Sabbath is to cele- 
brate time rather than space. Six days a 
week we live under the tyranny of things 
of space. On the Sabbath, we try to be- 
come attuned to holiness in time. It is 
a day on which we are called upon to 
share in what is eternal in time, to turn 
from the results of creation to the mystery 
of creation, from the world of creation 
to the creation of the world. 


What is the Sabbath? Spirit in the form 
of time. With our bodies we belong to 
space; our spirit, our souls, are rooted in 
eternity, in the holy. The Sabbath is re- 
turn to the roots. It gives us the oppor- 
tunity to sanctify time, to raise the good 
to the level of the holy, to behold the 
holy by abstaining from profanity. 

There is a world of things and a world 
of spirit. Sabbath is a microcosm of spirit, 
as if combining in itself all the elements 
of spirit. 

Just as the physical world does not owe 
its existence to the power of man — it is 
simply there — so does the spirit not owe 
its existence to the mind of man. The 
Sabbath is not holy by the grace of man. 
It was God who sanctified the seventh 
day. 

The world was brought into being in 
the six days of creation, yet its survival 
depends upon the holiness of the seventh 
day. Great are the laws that govern the 
processes of nature. But without holiness 
there would be neither greatness nor 
nature. 








ANCIENT SANHEDRIN OR SANHEDRIN- 


ACADEMY? 


JACOB B. AGUS 


_ © IssuE in Jewish life affords so deli- 
N cate a test of one’s philosophy of 
Judaism as the proposal to reestablish 
the ancient Sanhedrin. Compounded of 
hazy dream-concepts drawn out of the 
depths of the folk consciousness, as well 
as of shrewd calculations of partisan strat- 
egy, this issue brings to the arena of poli 
tics the vagaries of messianic speculation 
and dares to cast the pitiless spotlight of 
mundane reality upon the twilight world 
of naive faith. For the most part, Jewish 
thinkers have shied away from any at 
tempt to formulate with any precision 
their vision of the days of the future. But 
now that the State of Israel has been 
established, the question is bound to arise 
or to be raised: What about the Messiah, 
the Temple, the sacrifices 
hedrin? 
“Return our judges as in the days of 


-and the San 


old and our advisers as in the begin 
ning....” Over and over again, our peo- 
ple have prayed through the long, dark 
night of exile for the restoration of the 
ancient judicial system crowned by the 
Sanhedrin, the Bet-Din Ha-Gadol. Jewish 
life in all its pathos and tragedy was 
founded upon the single base of the 
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of Abraham Isaac Kuk. 


Torah, but the living source of Torah 
was a legend and a dream. Biblical Juda 
ism had never envisaged the situation 
which prevailed through the many cen 
turies of exile, when no single person or 
institution could legislate for the entire 
Jewish people. In the Bible, a living 
authority is stipulated either in the form 
of a true prophet or in the capacity of 
the judge who sits in the appointed 
place. In later years, the High Court of 
the Sanhedrin was presumed to be the 
“place from which teaching issues for 
Israel.” 

Exilic existence was never accepted by 
the masses of our people as in any sense 
right or final. Long as was the Galut, it 
remained a temporary trial and a passing 
phase. Hearts and eyes alike were turned 
to the restoration. It was to be expected, 
therefore, that once the State of Israel 
had become a reality, voices would arise 
calling for reestablishment of the Sanhe- 
drin. Rabbi Judah L. Maimon, Minister 
of Religions in Israel, emerged as the 
chief protagonist of a renewed Sanhedrin, 
employing the power and prestige of his 
office for the propagation of this aim. In 
stantly, the lines were drawn, for and 
against the project — the old European 
trained rabbis in Israel and America pro 
testing, the neo-Orthodox applauding, 
the secularists deriding. All groups cen- 
tered, and apparently continue to center, 
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their discussion on the dead shell of the 
ancient institution, as if one could seri- 
ously discuss a proposal to resuscitate the 
dead. It would seem to be the first prin- 
ciple of historical wisdom to separate the 
seed from the shell, to recognize that the 
stream of life flows from vessel to vessel, 
while the vessels themselves remain life- 
less, albeit not without significance. Is 
not the living substance of institutions 
the proper object of our concern, rather 
than the shadows cast by them at one 
period of history? An historical approach 
to the ideal of a reconstituted Sanhedrin 
is not only possible but very essential if 
the State of Israel is to fulfill its function 
within the total framework of Judaism. 

Before proceeding to outline the im- 
plications of this viewpoint, let us first 
deal with the following questions in their 
proper order: 


1. What is meant by the Sanhedrin in 
Jewish tradition? 

2. What was the Sanhedrin as an his- 
torical institution? 

8. Can the Sanhedrin be revived? 

4. What is the permanent validity of 
the Sanhedrin-ideal? 


I. Traditional Conception of 
the Sanhedrin 


Long after the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem 
had ceased to function, the ideal image 
of the institution continued to be refined 
and exalted in the folk imagination. 
Reality was forgotten; the bitter strug- 
gles, the long, tenacious conflicts, and 
even bloody battles that had swirled 
around the institution were gradually 
lost in the oblivion of folk memory. 
What remained, the picture of an insti- 
tution purged and purified from the un- 
holy dross of human affairs, is found in 


various talmudic passages, which were 


summarized by Maimonides as follows 
(Hilkot Mamerim, 1): 


The High Court in Jerusalem was the 
bearer of the substance of the Oral Law, 
the pillar of teaching; from it law and 
judgment issued to all Israel. It was 
meant in the promise and positive com- 
mandment of the Torah: “In accord with 
the Torah which they will show you... .” 

He who believes in Moses our Teacher, 
and in his Torah, is obligated to rely 
upon it in all matters of religion... . 

In matters of tradition, there was never 
any dispute. Wherever you find a dispute, 
you know it is not a tradition stemming 
directly from Moses our Teacher. In re- 
gard to deductions inferred from the Law, 
whatever the High Court, in its major- 
ity, decrees, becomes law. 

So long as the High Court was in ex- 
istence in Jerusalem, there was no dis- 
pute in Israel....When the High Court 
was discontinued, disputes multiplied in 
Israel. 

The tannaitic source from which 
Maimonides quoted was even more dis- 
turbed over the confusion and chaos that 
was presumed to have resulted from the 
demise of the Sanhedrin. After describ- 
ing in detail the manner in which a legal 
decision could be taken from a lower to 
a higher court until it was brought for 
final adjudication to the High Court, 
sitting “in the Hall of Hewn Stones”, in 
the Holy Temple, the author, R. Jose, 
concludes: “But ever since the disciples 
of Hillel and Shammai multiplied, dis- 
putes proliferated in Israel, and the 
Torah became like two Torahs...” (B. 
Sanh. 88b). 


Any scholar who refused to accept the 
decision of the High Court and publicly 
taught that which was contrary to its 
word was declared to be a “rebellious 
scholar” (zaken mamre). ‘““They would 
bring him up to the High Court in 
Jerusalem and there keep him in con- 
finement until the pilgrim festival, when 
he would be taken out and put to death 
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publicly, by strangulation” (Maimonides, 
op. cit., III, 8). 

Empowered thus to assert its authority, 
the Sanhedrin had exclusive jurisdiction 
in certain matters, in addition to exer- 
cising the functions of the highest court 
of appeals. Thus, the Sanhedrin alone 
could arrange for the ordeal of the sus- 
pected woman, the rebellious son, the 
idolatrous city, and the case of an entire 
tribe which deviated from the Law. A 
false prophet and a high priest were 
subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Sanhedrin. No war of aggression 
could be declared by the king save with 
the permission of the Sanhedrin (B. Sanh. 
2a). No king or high priest could be ap- 
pointed save with the consent of the 
Sanhedrin of seventy-one members (Tos. 
Sanh. 3). 

From this enumeration of the functions 
of the Sanhedrin, it is obvious that it was 
envisaged as a legislative as well as a 
judicial body, investigating the needs and 
problems of the community and design- 
ing its ordinances accordingly. In a fanci- 
ful passage of the Talmud, King David 
is pictured as being spurred on to a war 
of conquest by the Sanhedrin, which re- 
ported to him on the intolerable eco- 
nomic conditions in the country: “Thy 
people Israel require sustenance” (B. 
Sanh. 16a). | 

The Sanhedrin was conceived as a 
self-perpetuating body. Its members con- 
sisted of ordained rabbis, who had re- 
ceived their ordination from similarly 
ordained men, the chain of authority 
through the Holy Spirit extending back 
to Moses, “who ordained the first set of 


‘The term “rebellious scholar” refers to a per- 
son who contradicts the Sanhedrin, not to a 
heretic, at least not as a heretic is usually under- 
stood: “He who does not accept the validity of 
the Oral Law is not the rebellious scholar men- 
tioned in the Torah; he belongs to the category 
of Epikores, whom all men may surrender to 
death” (Maimonides, op. cit., III, 1). 


seventy scholars, and the presence of God 
rested upon them. Thus, those who were 
ordained drew their authority, man from 
man, back to the court of Joshua and the 
court of Moses our Teacher.” This type 
of ordination passed out of Jewish life 
with the decay and ultimate disappear- 
ance of the Palestinian center, partly be- 
cause the rabbis taught “that scholars 
may not be ordained outside the Holy 
Land” (Maimonides, Hilkot Sanhedrin). 

This august body of seventy-one duly 
ordained scholars would appoint judges 
in every city, including those in the 
Diaspora, and gradually promote the de- 
serving among them up the ladder of 
judicial preference. Ideally, therefore, the 
Sanhedrin represented the principle of 
government by Torah-scholars. Author- 
ity in the Sanhedrin flowed from the top 
down — from master to disciple, by way 
of ordination; from the High Court to 
the meanest village judge, by way of the 
ladder of appointment and promotion.’ 

In the view of tradition, the Sanhedrin 
was an aspect of the manifestation of the 
presence of God in Israel. As the Divine 
Presence moved step by step away from 
Israel, so the Sanhedrin too moved from 
place to place, losing progressively in di- 


*This traditionally envisaged Sanhedrin is said 
to have voluntarily abdicated its major functions 
some forty years before the destruction of the 
Temple (29 C.E.). Thus we read: “Forty years 
before the destruction of the Temple, the San 
hedrin moved away from its place and settled in 
a store” (B. Sanh. 4la). Rashi understands this 
voluntary exile to have been caused by the “mul- 
tiplication of murderers”. Apparently the San- 
hedrin found itself unable to cope with the situa 
tion and abdicated. Thereafter, the laws of mur- 
der ceased to be applied throughout the country, 
since every court derived its authority from the 
Sanhedrin, which could only function as such 
when it was seated in the Holy Temple. It is 
obvious that this passage cannot be taken at its 
face value, for surely courts do not abdicate their 
functions because “murderers multiply.” Nor is 
there reference in this passage to the circum 
stance that the death penalty was then the pre- 
rogative of the Roman procurator. 
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vine power and authority. But wherever 
it was, the Sanhedrin was essentially an 


academy of scholars, presided over by a 


Nasi. Gradually, however, the authority 
of the Babylonian academies increased, 
until they came to overshadow the Pal- 
estinian center of learning. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud was accepted as the final 
source of authority, while the Jerusalem 
Talmud was virtually ignored, being used 
only for the purpose of clarifying moot 
points in its Babylonian counterpart. 
The gaons of Sura and Pumbeditha some- 
times referred to their respective acad- 
emies as being “in place of” or “like” 
the Sanhedrin. The academy in Palestine 
also occasionally referred to itself in sim- 
ilar terms. Thus seen through the gather- 
ing mists of time, the Sanhedrin grew 
steadily in stature and authority. In the 
mind of Judah Halevi, for example, it 
appeared to be a living instrument of 
the voice of God. The members of the 
Sanhedrin were supposed to have been 
endowed with every form of earthly wis- 
dom, possessing each in its consummate 
degree. In addition, they had enjoyed the 
“direct aid of the Shekinah” as they sat 
in judgment close to the holy vessels and 
the altar, which were especially designed 
to channelize the flow of divine inspira- 
tion. (Kusart, III, 39, 41). 

As the Sanhedrin retreated into the 
background of the past, it became part 
of the vision of the messianic future. In 
the time to come, Elijah the Prophet 
would initiate the great act of redemp- 
tion by appearing before the High Court 
of the Sanhedrin and presenting his cre- 
dentials, as it were, to this great tribunal 
(B. Erub. 43b). 


So much for the Sanhedrin in the mind 
of tradition. 


II. The Sanhedrin in the Light 
of History 


What was the Sanhedrin actually in 


the light of history? This problem is one 
of the most obscure and complex in J¢ew- 
ish historiography. The beginnings of 
the institution are wrapped in mystery, 
and so is the manner of its functioning 
in the last generations of the Second 
Commonwealth. In all likelihood, the 
Sanhedrin shared political power with 
the Hasmonean princes in the first dec- 
ades of their rise to power. Many histor- 
ians assume the existence in the Roman 
period of two Sanhedrins — one political 
and the other religious, or one Herodian 
and the other Pharasaic, or one Sad- 
ducean and the other Pharisaic. This 
much is certain, however. During the pe- 
riod of its official predominance, the 
Sanhedrin did not maintain unity in 
Jewish life. During the Second Common- 
wealth, the Pharisees and Sadducees 
battled for control over it. Johanan 
Hyrkanos, son of the last of the Has- 
monean brothers, threw the weight of his 
power to the Sadducees, turned the San- 
hedrin over to their control, and promul- 
gated the cancellation of some previously 
instituted Pharisaic ordinances. His suc- 
cessor, Alexander Jannai, was engaged in 
a bloody civil war. When he died, his wife 
brought the Pharisees back to power. 
Thereafter, the pendulum swung back 
and forth. Herod massacred all the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin save one, and in 
all likelihood appointed his own High 
Court. Academies of study, led by Hillel 
and Shammai, took the place of the one 
supreme court, and there were occasional 
gatherings of all the scholars for the pur- 
pose of enacting new legislation. One 
such gathering is particularly important, 
for on that day the Shammaites out- 
numbered the Hillelites and passed eigh- 
teen severe decrees, which had the effect 
of raising a high barrier between the 
Jews and their Gentile neighbors. 
Though the Shammaite majority was 
achieved by accident and by the employ- 
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ment of force, the decree could not be 
revoked for many generations. 

In addition to the two major contend- 
ing parties, there were the Essenes, who 
developed a mystical ritual and phi- 
losophy of their own; the Zealots, ad- 
herents of what Josephus called the 
Fourth Philosophy; the Hellenistic Jews 
of the Diaspora, who maintained varying 
degrees of allegiance to the central body; 
the folk-Pharisaic teachers, out of whom 
Jesus perhaps emerged; as well as num- 
berless other sects. Moreover, the Jews 
of Egypt had a temple of their own, in 
which sacrifices were offered, in violation 
of biblical law. Clearly, the Sanhedrin 
did not maintain unity in Israel. 

In the gaonic period, authority was 
concentrated in the _ exilarchic-gaonk 
hierarchy, which was restricted to a small 
number of pedigreed families. Bitter dis- 
putes divided the Babylonian institutions 
and alienated the Babylonian community 
from the Palestinian as long as the latter 
maintained an organized existence. The 
revival of a small Palestinian center in 
the tenth century led to the famous con- 
troversy between Ben Meir and Saadia, 
when the festivals were celebrated on 
different days by the communities follow- 
ing the Palestinian and Babylonian 
academies respectively. Saadia won in be- 
half of the Babylonian academies, while 
the Palestinian center declined steadily 
until it disappeared altogether during 
the period of the Crusades. 

Following the expulsion from Spain 
at the end of the fifteenth century, the 
Palestinian Jewish community began to 
grow in numbers and influence. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the Gal- 
ilean town of Safed was the home of 
many world-renowned Talmudists and 
Kabbalists. Messianic dreams and mysti- 
cal visions of redemption filled the air. 
The eagerly awaited Messiah had not 
arrived, but the tremor of his wings was 


felt by the distraught and sensitive souls. 

In this atmosphere, charged with ex- 
pectancy and tense with tales of visions 
and revelations, was born the movement 
to renew the long-lapsed institution of 
ordination essential to membership in a 
Sanhedrin. The remnant in Safed felt 
that theirs was the duty to prepare the 
ground for the advent of the fulness of 
redemption by establishing the central 
institution of ‘Torah-authority, which 
alone could rightfully welcome Elijah 
and the Messiah. 

The rabbis of Safed were also deeply 
concerned with the problem of penance 
and repentance. Turkish lands were filled 
with erstwhile Marranoes who were ter- 
rified at the threat of karet (“cut off’, in 
this world and the next) that hovered 
over their heads because they had yielded 
to pressure and accepted conversion, 
even though they had repudiated it in 
their hearts. Flagellation could, in the 
logic of talmudic legalism, remove the 
awful threat of karet, but flagellation 
could be imposed only by a duly or 
dained court. To save the repentant Mar- 
ranoes from karet, the reestablishment of 
the Sanhedrin was necessary. 

This combination of motives prompted 
the rabbis of Safed to attempt to renew 
the ancient ordination and to select R. 
Jacob Berab for the honor of being the 
first to be ordained. Had their action 
met with unanimous endorsement, the 
Sanhedrin might perhaps have been grad- 
ually renewed and fortified. But R. Levi 
b. Chaviv of Jerusalem disputed the wis 
dom and authority of their bold step, and 
the attempt at regeneration died aborn- 
ing. 

In restrospect, it can be seen that the 
arguments of the proponents and op- 
ponents of the renewal of ordination 
hinged on the question of relative prior- 
ity in the process of redemption. Should 
ordination be renewed and the Sanhedrin 
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be reestablished by the concurrence of 
the rabbis dwelling in the land of Israel, 
so that Elijah and the Messiah might re- 
port to them when the hour of redemp- 
tion struck? Or was the order to be re- 
versed, with Elijah, in due time, ordain- 
ing the members of the Sanhedrin? The 
rabbis of Safed and Jerusalem even de- 
bated the question whether Elijah could 
ordain the members of a renewed San- 
hedrin. The entire matter evaporated in 
such speculations. 

It was left to a histrionic non-Jew to 
bring the issue of the Sanhedrin to the 
forum of public discussion once again. 
Napoleon, who loved to pose in the spot- 
light of history, was not satisfied with the 
degree of authority which the Assembly 
of Notables possessed. In order to make 
certain of Jewish acceptance of the con- 
ditions of French democracy, he con- 
vened a “sanhedrin” at Paris to ratify 
the answers of the lay assemblage. In the 
Christian mind, the Sanhedrin had con- 
demned Jesus and had erected barriers 
against the Gentile world; therefore it 
was the Sanhedrin that must remove 
those barriers so as to make “fraternity” 
possible between Jews and non-Jews. 
With this fantastic farce, the Sanhedrin 
disappeared as an issue from the stage of 
Jewish life until it was revived again in 
our day by Rabbi J. L. Maimon. 


lll. Can the Sanhedrin Be Revived? 


Once we remove the issue of a recon- 
stituted Sanhedrin from its context in 
dogma and halakah, and proceed to 
analyze its functions in a modern demo- 
cratic society, we realize at once how 
hopelessly archaic and obsolete it really 
is. The Sanhedrin is by its very nature an 
institution that represents the totality of 
Israel. It is based on the assumption that 
the Torah, in its fundamentalist interpre- 
tation, is binding upon all Israel. Today, 
the Orthodox groups that would accept 


such an interpretation constitute a small 
minority of the total number of Jews in 
Israel and in the Diaspora. But the Tal- 
mud affirms the principle that a law 
which is not accepted by all the people is 
not moraily binding upon them. Were 
the Sanhedrin to be restricted to the 
Orthodox community, the barriers be- 
tween the Orthodox minority and the 
non-Orthodox majority would become 
steadily greater. The inevitable result 
would be the development in Israel of a 
form of “Trennungs-Orthodoxie,” more 
fanatical and destructive than the Ger- 
man-Hungarian variety. The Orthodox 
community would be driven ever more 
definitely into the direction of naive 
fundamentalism. Moreover, since the 
scope of the authority of the Sanhedrin 
includes virtually all that affects the life 
of Jewish people, the creation of a San- 
hedrin would inevitably involve the 
establishment of a government within a 
government, leading to an endless train 
of troubles. 

For all these reasons and others, the 
revival of the Sanhedrin cannot really 
be favored by the progressive elements 
in Orthodoxy, let alone the Conservative 
and Reform groups. Reviewing the diffi- 
culties inherent in the proposition, Rabbi 
S. K. Mirsky, famed Orthodox scholar 
and editor of Talpiot, asserts categorical- 
ly: “The truth is that no man in Israel 
proposes the reinstitution of a Sanhedrin 
possessing the power to impose capital 
punishment and to deal with all the mat- 
ters which appertained to the Sanhedrin 
that existed at the time of the Holy 
Temple. Do we then deal with fools?” 
(Talpiot, Dec. 1950, p. 123). 

It seems incredible to Rabbi Mirsky 
that any one should seriously propose the 
renewal of the ancient Sanhedrin.’ Yet 


"Rabbi Mirsky proposes that instead of a 
Sanhedrin, a yeshivah, or institution of learning, 
be established, comprising the best minds in all 
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this is precisely the proposition of Rabbi 
Maimon, apparently with the sole excep- 
tion of the power to impose capital 
punishment. Rabbi Maimon is motivated 
not so much by the desire of a pietistic 
antiquarian for the revival of ancient 
splendor as by the sober considerations of 
realistic strategy. It cannot be denied, 
even by its defenders, that traditional 
halakah is antiquated, inflexible, and 
ill-suited to the needs and ideals of the 
modern age. Many Orthodox rabbis who 
violently castigate the endeavors of the 
Conservative rabbinate to bring the Law 
into harmony with life, nevertheless sin- 
cerely believe that many drastic changes 
in the Law are long overdue. They do 
not oppose the specific modifications of 
the Law so much as the principle of 
modification. They cannot help but rec- 
ognize the pressing need for radical 
changes, but they dispute the right of 
any existing authority to effect such 
changes. In their view, only a duly con- 
stituted Sanhedrin would be entitled to 
enact such legislation as would permit 
mixed pews in the synagogues and the 
employment of an organ in the service; 
the relaxation of the Sabbath laws so as to 
allow riding to the synagogue or the use 
of electric lights; the raising of the status 
of women insofar as their rights as wit- 
nesses and judges are concerned; the 
rnodernization of Jewish civil and crimi- 
nal law so that it could be used in the 
courts of Israe!; the modernization of the 
laws of divorce, agunah, and halitzah, so 


existing Torah institutions of Israel and the 
Diaspora. This institution would grow in pres 
tige and power until, in the unforseeable future, 
it might possibly evolve into a quasi-Sanhedrin. 
Rabbi Maimon also proposes to begin with a 
yeshivah of some sort, but he does not pretend 
to await messianic developments. He aims defi- 
nitely and distinctly at a Sanhedrin, and he be- 
lieves that “in four or five years,” the proposed 
yeshivah could evolve into a full-fledged San 
hedrin (Yedion Misrad Ha-Datot, Nov. 1950. 
p. 26). 


as to remove the glaring injustices in this 
area; and the like. 

These progressive Orthodox circles, 
then, favor the revival of the Sanhedrin 
as a means of modernizing Orthodox 
practice. They do not think of the San 
hedrin as a precursor to the Messiah but 
as a means of mitigating the intolerable 
rigidity of the Law. It can easily be seen, 
however, that were an Orthodox San 
hedrin constituted, it would be speedily 
torn apart between the truly Orthodox 
people, who really believe in the existing 
body of practices and customs, esteeming 
them to be the pinnacle of divine perfec- 
tion, and those who in practice remain 
loyal to the forms of Orthodoxy, but who 
in thought flexibility and 
adaptability, having been stirred by the 
vitalizing breath of modern life and 
thought. 


yearn for 


Leaving aside for the present the prac 
tical question as to which group is likely 
to prevail within a reconstituted Ortho- 
dox Sanhedrin and the theoretical ques 
tion as to whether there exists sufficient 
common ground for them to work to 
gether, let us ask ourselves: Did Judaism 
really freeze its forms into a rigid in 
flexible pattern as soon as the Sanhedrin 
was discontinued? In other words, is the 
revival of the Sanhedrin indispensable 
for the modernization of the Jewish Law 
in all its branches? 

An examination of the principles of 
Jewish legislation leaves no 
room for doubt that the takkanah-mak- 
ing power of a Jewish assembly is virtual. 
ly unlimited. It was not for the lack of 
an instrument that the ritual law was 
frozen and rendered out of joint with 


religious 


the times, but because of the somberness 
of the pietistic mood, the failure of nerve, 
and the narrowness of vision. To effect 
the necessary changes, a new spirit and a 
new approach are needed, not the evok 


ing of an institution, which in its literal 
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sense is utterly and irrevocably obsolete. 

That new laws were instituted follow- 
ing the dissolution of the last vestige of 
the Sanhedrin in the land of Israel is 
abundantly evident. The Babylonian 
Talmud, in all the vastness of its scope, 
was accepted as authoritative, supersed- 
ing the Palestinian Talmud, which had 
been edited a century and a half earlier 
by those who were duly ordained. 

The Babylonian Talmud instituted a 
number of modifications of the ancient 
customs in the direction of leniency, 
arousing the ire of the fanatical die-hards, 
whose smoldering resentment flared up 
many generations later in the rise of the 
Karaite movement. Nevertheless, the 
Babylonian Talmud, composed in the 
Diaspora by an academy of non ordained 
scholars, superseded the body of tradition 
that was authoritatively codified in the 
Palestinian academies by duly ordained 
rabbis. 

Thus, the Rif writes (end of Tractate 
Erubim): “Since the sense of the dis- 
cussion in our [Babylonian] Talmud 
favors a lenient decision, we do not heed 
the prohibitions contained in the Jeru 
salem Talmud, for we rely on our Tal- 
mud, which was made later. The sages 
who edited it knew the Palestinian Tal- 
mud better than we do.” 

The Babylonian sages did not seem to 
be hampered by any feeling of lack of 
authority in imposing the laws of the 
Talmud upon the communities under 
their rule. While they did not possess 
the prerogative of enforcing the penalties 
of the Torah, they did apply so-called 
rabbinic flagellation, which was physical- 
ly quite equal in pain and effectiveness. 

The geonim did not hesitate to pro- 
mulgate new ordinances in accord with 
the needs of their day. Thus, they would 
compel a man to divorce his wife if she 
demanded it, because they feared that 
otherwise the woman might have re. 


course to non-Jewish courts. Sensitive to 
the Karaite criticism of the legends in 
the Talmud, they declared the entire 
haggadah of Talmud and Midrash to be 
devoid of authority. 

When the focus of Jewish life shifted 
to the lands of western Europe, the rabbis 
knew themselves to be entitled to insti- 
tute such takkanot as were needed in 
their day and age, abolishing old prohi- 
bitions and legislating new ones without 
waiting for a Sanhedrin. Rabbenu Ger- 
shon’s imposition of monogamy upon 
Ashkenazi Jewry is the best known of 
these ordinances. Maimonides writes: “If 
a court finds it necessary to abolish tem- 
porarily a positive commandment, or to 
violate a negative commandment, in 
order to bring many people back to the 
faith or to save many from stumbling in 
various matters, it is permitted to act in 
accord with the need of the hour. As a 
surgeon may see fit to cut off a person’s 
hand or a foot in order to save his life, so 
a court may at any one time teach the 
violation of some of the mitzvot, for a 
time, in order to save them in their 
totality...” (Hilkot Mamerin, II, 4). 

As a general rule, Sephardic authorities 
held that the elected representatives of a 
community had every right to legislate 
for its members. An oft-quoted decision 
of R. Solomon Ibn Adret’s reads: “Every 
community is permitted to erect fences 
and to legislate in their city as the High 
Court was permitted to establish ordi- 
nances for the whole of Israel” (Rashba, 
Responsa, 280). 

It follows from all this that the revival 
of the Sanhedrin is not needed for the 
purpose of aligning the Law with the 
needs of modern life. An assembly of 
rabbis from the land of Israel could well 
legislate such amendments as are now 
needed in Israel. They might find it ad- 
visable to associate with themselves rab- 
bis from other parts of the world so as to 
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increase the range of applicability of 
their legislation. But it is neither ex- 
pedient nor proper to invoke the mystic 
aura of the Sanhedrin for the purpose of 
overcoming the resistance of die-hards to 
amending the Law. You cannot generate 
the spirit of self-renewal by trying to 
turn back the clock of time and pretend. 
ing to breathe fresh life into an institu- 
tion that Jewry has outgrown by many 
centuries. You cannot move forward, by 
going backward; you cannot capture and 
direct the spirit of religious rebirth by 
conjuring up the ghosts of long ago, espe- 
cially when they have died a natural 


death. 


IV. What Is Permanent in the 
Sanhedrin Ideal? 


While the revival of the Sanhedrin, in 
whole or in part, cannot be favored, the 
attempt can and should be made to 
translate for our times the creative ideas 
that were inherent in this ancient insti- 
tution. It is the seed of the ancient San- 
hedrin that we must discover and trans- 
plant in Israel reborn. 

The Sanhedrin represents first of all 
the living vehicle of the spirit of Kelal 
Yisrael. In our day and age, there is pro- 
found need of an institution that would 
represent the unity of life, thought, and 
inspiration that is Judaism. We cannot 
have conformity in religious practice 
since the ceremonial pattern of faith is 
largely affected by the changing forms of 
civilization. The Jewish people in our 
day live in several different civilizations 
—the Anglo-American, the Continental 
European, the Sephardic-Mediterranean, 
and the stagnant Oriental cultures. With- 
in each civilizational group, there are 
people of varying degrees of integration 
with the most creative phases of their own 
culture. The patterns of religious practice 
that may be desirable in Israel are not 
necessarily suitable for Jewish people in 


America. Unity in the sense of conformity 
of religious ritual is utterly unthinkable 
in the circumstances of our time. 

Unity in the political field is equally 
illusory. The government of Israel can- 
not pretend to speak for Jews living out- 
side its boundaries, and the World Zion 
ist Organization is vainly struggling to 
hold on to a semblance of function in this 
rapidly changing world. It was originally 
supposed to be a “parliament in transi 
tion” of a people about to be settled in 
a new territory. Today, the settlement is 
almost completed, and American Jewry, 
the vital focus of the Diaspora, does not 
claim to be in transit. Once the mo- 
mentum of smooth shibboleths and 
vested interests is spent, the ghost of the 
World Zionist Organization will be al- 
lowed its deserved rest. 

Yet the unity of the Jewish people 
should be expressed in a concrete fashion. 
In recent decades, when the pressure of 
Jewish needs compelled collective action 
on an organized political basis and when 
Jewish leadership was influenced by the 
prevailing political fashion in western 
Europe, it was natural enough for the 
Jewish craving for unity to find expres 
sion in such organizations as the World 
Zionist Organization and the World 
Jewish Congress. Now that the needs 
have changed, we should revert to the 
kind of institution that best reflects the 
genius of our tradition. 

I would therefore suggest the creation 
of a Sanhedrin-Academy to consist of 
Jewish scholars and leaders in every field 
of culture and achievement, chosen from 
among the world-wide community of Is- 
rael. Meeting annually, this convocation 
of the best representatives of the spirit of 
Judaism would deal with the moral and 
spiritual problems of the land of Israel, 
of the Jewish people, and of humanity. 
Its discussions and decisions would, of 
course, not be binding upon the govern- 
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ment of Israel, though it would no doubt 
take up for review and critical appraisal 
the moral issues involved in the debates 
and proceedings of the Kenesset. 


In addition to its plenary sessions, or in 
preparation for them, the Sanhedrin- 
Academy could appoint commissions to 
study the various problems of Israel and 
humanity, utilizing the facilities of the 
government of Israel for the dissemina- 
tion of its findings. Its commissions could 
also be made available for the settlement 
of labor disputes in Israel, and for the 
discovery of a moral basis for the solution 
of the manifold cultural, religious, and 
social conflicts that inevitably arise in 
the birth of a new society. 

The discussions of the Sanhedrin- 
Academy, constituting as they would a 
running commentary upon the varied 
problems of the Jew in particular and of 
man in general, would in time perhaps 
come to form a new Talmud, expressive 
of the best thought of our time. World 
Jewry, through its leading representa- 
tives, would be given the opportunity to 
think together, and to unfold the im- 
plications of Jewish tradition for the 
understanding of the crises of our own 
day and age. 

The conception of a Sanhedrin-Acad- 
emy is new only in its application to the 
modern scene. It actually embodies the 
best elements in our tradition and reflects 
the peculiar genius of our faith. We know 
that in Judaism life and faith are not dis- 
crete entities. It has ever been the spirit 
and tendency of Judaism to invade every 
phase of life and to impress its seal upon 
all aspects of existence. Nothing which is 
human is outside the sphere of Judaism. 


It has been said of Judaism that it is a 
religion of law, in contrast to Christian- 
ity, which is held to be predominantly a 
religion of “feeling.” Neither designa- 
tion is quite correct, but the contrast is 


justified at least in the difference of orien- 
tation and emphasis between the two 
faiths. In Judaism, inwardness is a virtue, 
but Torah, in its development along the 
main highway of halakah, stresses the im- 
plications of righteous living for the in- 
dividual and the community. Said a sage 
of an earlier age: “Nothing that a Jew 
does is just neutral or ethically indiffer- 
ent; every action constitutes either a 
mitzvah or an aberah.” 


But if Judaism thus strives to bring 
every aspect of life within its domain, is 
it not its logic, then, to establish an ab- 
solute theocracy? This question goes right 
to the heart of the project to revive the 
ancient Sanhedrin and reveals the inevi- 
table failure of that idea. The way out of 
this dilemma is to repudiate the sterile 
concept of the Sanhedrin as a judicial 
and legislative body, and to replace it 
with the notion of a Sanhedrin-Academy, 
which would develop the implications of 
a moral and spiritual approach without 
imposing its views upon the people as a 
matter of law. 

In Judaism, the principle of absolute 
freedom of the moral agent acts as a 
counterbalance to the dogmatic deline- 
ation of the last implications of the moral 
law. This polarity of the moral act would 
make it possible for the Sanhedrin-Acad- 
emy to search out the ultimate meaning 
of the spiritual dimension of life, while 
at the same time remaining merely an 
advisory agency, appealing to the un- 
coerced consent of the free and the re- 
sponsible. 

The ideal of a Sanhedrin-Academy is 
applicable to all countries, but it is of 
special urgency in the land of Israel, 
where it might serve as the living embodi- 
ment of the spiritual-cultural entity that 
is Israel. We do not want to convert the 
prophet into the politician; let the two 
be heard side by side for the enlighten- 
ment of mankind. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


I. Rabbi J. L. Maimon’s Hiddush 
Ha-Sanhedrin 


Rabbi J. L. Maimon discusses the function of 
a renewed Sanhedrin in exceedingly vague terms 
He draws a parallel with the Great Assembly, 
which was organized by Ezra and Nehemiah at 
the beginning of the Second Commonwealth, 
and which established new forms and patterns 
for Jewish life. But though he implies that a 
similar function would fall to the renewed San- 
hedrin, he insists that all the decisions of the 
ancient Sanhedrin were simply expressions and 
enactments of laws they had received from their 
masters, going back to the time of Moses (pp 
9, 28). Thus, the contradiction between the spirit 
of self-renewal and the mood of tenacious cling 
ing to a revealed, all-embracing body of laws 
and practices, is not transcended in the author's 
mind. 

In general, Rabbi Maimon defines the San 
hedrin as the instrument for uniting the rule 
of Torah with the state, so that Israel might 
not be “like unto the other nations.” “This long 
ing for a Jewish state paralleling the govern 
ments of other nations is non-Hebraic, non 
messianic, and not in accord with the entire 
course of our history. For a state, as con 
ceived in the actions of both East or West, is by 
its innermost structure, essence, and purpose, 
nothing but a danger to the ethnical develop- 
ment of mankind. Some readers will tell me, 
‘Our state will be different’... But, I beg you, 
let us not deceive ourselves and others. A state 
patterned along national lines, will behave no 
differently than it does among the other nations 
...It must serve as a means to a higher goal 
and a nobler purpose — that of the cultivation 
of Torah and the intensification of the influence 
of Judaism; for ‘Zion and Torah’ have been 
inseparable in all generations and at all times; 
both, Torah and the state, require each other 
and supplement each other” (pp. 30, 31). 

This general statement does not indicate how 
the Sanhedrin would fit into the structure of 
a democratic state. Rabbi Maimon writes: 

“This task, to point out to the state the path 
that it must follow, to open up anew the wells 
and fountains of our original creation, which 
foreign cultures have clogged up, to show us and 
our children after us the beauty of our Torah, 
its laws and commandments —for this noble 
function, many-branched and laden with respon- 
sibility, we require the renewal of the Sanhedrin 
in our new state. ..With the creation of the gov 
ernment of Israel, new horizons were opened up 
for religious, traditional Torah-Judaism. ..The 
day will soon come when answers to the most 
difficult questions will be asked, questions that 
have been occasioned by the rise of the state and 


the numerous inventions of modern life...” (pp. 
$2, 33). 

The “inventions of modern life” are with us, 
here and now, and the questions arising from 
their use are real and concrete. Yet Rabbi Mai 
mon does not cite one specific example in which 
the Sanhedrin would act differently from the 
Chief Rabbinate and the other halakic authori 
ties in Israel. He lists the chief functions of the 
renewed Sanhedrin as being: “(1) to explain the 
meaning of Torah; (2) to search out the details 
of each mitzvah, in all its branches; (3) to order 
new decrees and. to legislate new ordinances, 
when the hour or generation require it” (p. 58) 
Each one of these functions has been exercised 
by the rabbis of every age. Rabbi Maimon does 
not indicate wherein the renewed Sanhedrin 
would differ from assemblies of rabbis in the 
past, such as the Council of the Four Lands, for 
example. 

Rabbi Maimon is even willing to forego the 
conception of the Sanhedrin as the highest judi 
cial body and to think of it as an advisory 
body. “This Sanhedrin that we hope to see 
renewed will not have the power to impose the 
penalty of death, since it will not be seated in 
the Hall of Hewn Stones. But its functions will 
be many and highly important—to exalt the 
Torah and to intensify its influence upon our 
state, without compulsion or force, but through 
wisdom and sagacity, understanding and knowl- 
edge” (p. 44). 

In the last analysis, his appeal is directed to 
the vague and inchoate hopes of the messianic 
future: “The renewal of the Sanhedrin must pre 
cede the advent of the Messiah” (p. 23); “This 
attempt to cause the ‘shekinah’ to rest in the 
camp of Israel we can achieve only through the 
renewal of the Sanhedrin in our renewed state” 
(p. 29). 

These pious yearnings, however, coincide emo- 
tionally with the shrewd calculation of practical 
strategy: “It is necessary merely for all of us to 
feel that the star of Torah-Judaism can and 
ought to rise only through the renewal of the 
Sanhedrin” (p. 44). 


IT, On the Sanhedrin as an Instrument of 
Progress in Jewish Life 


The progressive Orthodox rabbis, who hope 
that a renewed Sanhedrin would abolish the 
irksome and spiritually obsolete ordinances of 
the Shulhan Aruk, have not yet become articulate 
in an earnest fashion. However, a great halakic 
authority of the past generation — whose views 
were repudiated by his colleagues — stated their 
case with brilliance and erudition in his book, 
Malki Bakodesh (|. L. Hirshenson, Malki Ba- 


kodesh, Hoboken, N. J., 1921). 
Speaking of the renewal of ordination and the 
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establishment of a Sanhedrin, Rabbi Hirshenson 
writes (vol. ii, pp. 7-8). 

“The decrees and Torah-fences, which our 
sages established in accord with their obligation 
to ‘maintain the watches of the Lord’, were 
always made with wisdom, knowledge, and deep 
understanding in response to the circumstances 
of the time. Many of these ordinances were 
designed for the preservation of our people in 
exile, and are not suited to the life of a free 
people, aiming to be like unto the other nations. 

“When we endured the life of the galut, fences 
and prohibitions were adequate to our spiritual 
needs... But, they are not adapted to the spirit 
of a free people...The fences which rob them 
of their freedom will not help them but cause 
them to rebel...To guide free men and women, 
we must strive to awaken the delights of moral 
ity and the spirit, to stir the soul that it might 
glory in noble ideals, not to decree prohibitions 
upon ourselves... 

“The function of the Sanhedrin is but one — 
to offer patterns of spiritual living to a vital 
peonle... They must see to it that life shall not 
narrow faith, nor faith narrow the province of 
life... They will have to employ the power of 
leniency, abolishing the restrictions which serve 


no useful purpose, for this indeed is one of the 
functions of Elijah and his court... 

“But all these amendments must be made in 
accord with faith and halakah, not after the 
fashion of the Reform leaders, who sought to 
improve the faith by breaking holes in the wall 
of the Torah of Israel. Actually, it is possible to 
open a broad door through the wall of the Torah 
and the halakah...” 

Rabbi Hirshenson’s views were denounced by 
the majority of his Orthodox colleagues. Rabbi 
Kuk, who himself cherished hopes for the re 
newal of the Sanhedrin, agreed with Rabbi 
Hirshenson only in the view that the renewal 
of the Sanhedrin should be accomplished before 
the Holy Temple was built and in advance of 
the coming of the Messiah. In a letter to Rabbi 
Hirshenson, he wrote: 

“But I agree with you that we may not proceed 
to renew the practice of bringing sacrifices prior 
to an open appearance of the Holy Spirit in 
Israel. But this hope is not too remote or too 
wondrous to contemplate. It may be well that the 
Master whom we seek will arrive in his Temple 
suddenly, along with the angel of the Covenant 
for whom we long. Then, the Holy Temple will 
be built...” 








THE PROBLEM OF EUTHANASIA IN 


JEWISH TRADITION 


SIMON FEDERBUSH 


HE DISPUTE over euthanasia in this 
me lt has lately grown more point- 
ed and spirited. Public interest in this 
problem has increased considerably ow- 
ing to several widely publicized cases and 
their prosecution by law. 


Mercy-killing is not a new phenome. 
non; its origin can be traced back to the 
very beginnings of human society. It was 
rather widespread among primitive 
tribes. In such societies, it was frequently 
extended even to those unafflicted chil 
dren and aged persons who were consid 
ered useless to the tribe or who had be 
come a burden to their kin. Nor were 
these practices customary only among 


ancient peoples. It is not very long since 





Simon Fepersusn, formerly chief rabbi of Fin 
land, is now head of the department of culture 
and education of the World Jewish Congress. He 
is author of Hamusar Vehamishpat Beyisrael and 
other works. In connection with this article, it 
may be of interest to note the following report 
in the National Jewish Post for August 3, 1951 
“Israel's first case of mercy killing resulted in a 
light sentence for a 25-year old mother, who was 
freed immediately because she had already been 
held in jail for more than her month's term. The 
mother had poisoned her defective 3-year-old son 
In imposing the sentence, Judge D. Tovbin of 
Haifa District Court emphasized that the short 
term should not serve as a precedent.” 


the natives in America, Australia, and 
other countries abandoned the old and 
feeble members of their families in iso 
lated fields in order to hasten their death 
(see Lee Simmons, The Role of the Aged 
in Primitive Society). This abominable 
practice was applied especially to chil 
dren. In Rome, India, and Japan, sick and 
crippled children were exposed in de 
serted areas to meet their inevitable end. 
In Sparta, parents were wont to throw 
their sickly babies down the precipice of 
Mount Taygetus. 


In later centuries, lawmakers of civil 
ized countries tried to limit such homi 
cide as far as possible, but they did not 
succeed in uprooting it altogether. On 
the contrary, various justifications for 
mercy-killing were expressed from time 
to time and measures advocated to legal. 
ize it. 

Thomas More (1478-1535), who, in his 
book Utopia, coined the term euthanasia, 
prescribes for his ideal state the lawful 
practice of euthanasia in cases of incur- 
able diseases. 


In the United States and in other pro- 
gressive countries, law prohibits mercy- 
killing. Many physicians, however, take 
it upon themselves to shorten the suffer 
ings of the hopelessly diseased. They re 
gard the law banning mercy-killing as ob- 
solete and contrary to the moral con- 
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sciousness of our age, which conceives of 
euthanasia rather as a humanitarian act 
than as a crime. 

Approximately twenty-five cases of 
euthanasia are brought before U.S. courts 
annually. These, however, constitute but 
a small percentage of the actual number 
of mercy-killings committed in this coun- 
try. It is noteworthy, too, that all the de- 
fendants in these cases are acquitted de- 
spite the provisions of the law. 

For over ten years now, there has ex- 
isted in New York City an organization 
called the Euthanasia Society of Amer- 
ica. This society is not satisfied with the 
fact that the law prohibiting euthanasia 
is not being enforced. It advocates the 
legalization of voluntary euthanasia, so 
as to permit physicians to terminate the 
life of an incurable patient upon the 
patient’s court petition. Some propon- 
ents of euthanasia justify it when per- 
formed by and at the discretion of the 
physician, even without the request of 
the sufferer. 


I] 


What is the attitude of Judaism toward 
this problem? Today this is not merely a 
matter of theoretic interest in the realm 
of Jewish religious thinking, but also of 
practical bearing on the legislation in 
the State of Israel, especially for those 
who believe that the revived Jewish law 
of Israel should reflect the lasting values 
of Jewish ethics. 

The viewpoint of the Halakah is that 
one who kills a dying person is as guilty 
as the murderer of a healthy one (B. Sanh. 
78). Maimonides (Hilkot Rotzeah II, 7) 
rules accordingly that “one who kills a 
healthy or a dying person, or even a 
hopelessly sick man, is guilty of murder.” 

Not only is it forbidden to put an end 
to the life of an incurable, but it is also 
obligatory to refrain from any act which 
is bound to hasten the death of such a 


suffering person. The Mishnah (M. Shab. 
23.5) emphasizes that it is not permissible 
to close the eyes of a moribund man, 
and one who does so is regarded as having 
shed blood. The Baraita likens this case 
to a waning candle which is extinguish- 
able merely by the touch of a finger. Even 
one who merely touches or moves a dying 
person, may be guilty of blodshed (Sema- 
hot, I). From these rulings it is obvious 
that it is also prohibited to administer 
lethal drugs to an expiring man for the 
purpose of accelerating his end. 

One may not conclude from the fore- 
going that our ancient sages did not real- 
ize the terrible agony of an incurable in 
the throes of death. They expanded the 
commandment of brotherly love to in- 
clude even condemned criminals, recom- 
mending that their execution be made as 
merciful and as painless as possible. Tal 
mudic law stipulates that the criminal 
sentenced to death by a court should re- 
ceive an anaesthetic before execution (B. 
Sanh. 43). The charitable women of Jeru 
salem took it upon themselves to provide 
this anaesthetic in a mixture of wine in 
order to relieve the tortures of execution. 
In the absence of such volunteers, the 
community was obliged to furnish the 
drug for this purpose. 

The Tanna R. Meir, pondering upon 
the anguish of the doomed man, felt as 
though God Himself shared the torment 
of the condemned sinner, and he con- 
cluded: “If God grieves so over the suffer- 
ings of the wicked, how much more does 
He grieve over the sufferings of the right- 
eous?” (B. Sanh. 46). 

It is therefore noteworthy that, despite 
the profound sympathy of these scholars 
for the sufferings of all human beings, 
they emphatically condemned any act of 
euthanasia. The reason for this is ob- 
vious. A murderer’s life is forfeit by law 
and his execution should, accordingly, be 
accelerated as an act of mercy. The life 
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of an incurable man, however, is regarded 
by the Jewish religion as sacred and must 
not be snuffed out under any circum- 
stances. This is a fundamental precept of 
Judaism. The commandment, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” is an absolute one. There 
is no essential distinction between killing 
a young person and a very old one, whose 
days may be numbered. All human life 
is temporary, and a murderer is in any 
case punished for destroying a life regard- 
less of whether it includes the decades of 
a healthy man or only the few remaining 
days of a mortally sick person. 

The Halakah emphasizes the inviolabil- 
ity of the shortest life span of even an in- 
fant. This is reflected in the decision of 
R. Yenudah ben Bathyra stating that if a 
child falling from a roof and facing cer- 
tain death is caught on the raised sword 
of a man just before reaching the ground, 
the man is guilty of murder although he 
shortened the life of the infant merely 
by seconds (B. Baba Kama 26). 

Rabbi Judah the Patriarch said in 
tears: “One man can attain salvation in 
a brief instant, and another in many 
years” (B. Ab. Zar. 18). Who can pene- 
trate the mystery of life? Who can meas- 
ure it with the yardstick of time? A brief 
moment may outweigh a lifetime. 


Ill 


So far, we have dealt with the aspects 
of mercy-killing committed without the 
consent of the suffering person. From the 
Jewish viewpoint, however, euthanasia is 
condemned even when practiced at the 
explicit request of the man concerned. 

Such a case is recorded in the Bible 
regarding King Saul. About his last battle 
with the Philistines at Mount Gilboa, it 
is related that a young man escaped from 
the battlefield and told David that he 
had expedited the death of Saul after 
Saul had fallen upon his own sword (II 
Sam. 1:6—10): 


And the young man that told him said: 
As I happened by chance upon Mount 
Gilboa, behold, Saul leaned upon his 
spear....And he said unto me: Stand, I 
pray thee, beside me, and slay me, for the 
agony hath taken hold of me; because 
my life is just yet in me. So I stood beside 
him, and slew him, because I was sure 
that he could not live after that he was 
fallen... 


David ordered the man’s execution (II 
Sam. 1:16): 


And David said unto him: Thy blood be 
upon thy head; for thy mouth hath 
testified against thee, saying I have slain 
the Lord’s anointed. 

It is therefore obvious that already in 
ancient Israel it was considered a crime 
to put to death a dying man, even at his 
own request. David sentenced the man to 
death although he knew the man had ful- 
filled Saul’s request and in the convic- 
tion that “Saul could not live after that 
he was fallen.” Gersonides, in his com- 
mentary, also arrives at this conclusion. 
He asks, “Why did David sentence to 
death the young man who did the killing 
not only with Saul’s consent, but even at 
“The com- 
mand of a king cannot overrule the com- 
mandment of God prohibiting murder 
under all circumstances.” 

The ban on euthanasia even when 
committed at the request of the victim is 
based upon the belief in the worth of 
man’s soul. Human life is the revelation 
of God’s presence in, the universe. Con- 
sequently, man is not the master of his 
life and therefore not at liberty to de- 
stroy it. Moreover, he is obliged to pre- 
serve it to the very end. Rab implied 
this when he thus paraphrased the bibli- 
cal expression: “The breath of life, to wit, 
this soul I gave you, keep it alive.” 

R. Akiba was among the staunchest op- 
ponents of capital punishment; he said 
that had he been a member of the Sanhe- 
drin, no death sentence would ever have 
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been passed (B. Mak. 7). His motivation 
can be found in his saying that all blood 
shed is tantamount to diminishing God's 
presence in the universe: “Since man is 
created in the image of God, the shorten 
ing of human life is equivalent to the 
diminution of the Divine Manifestation 
in the world” (Gen. R. 34). 


IV 


In accordance with the belief in the 
sanctity of human life, suicide is consid- 
ered a religious offence. The words of the 
Bible, “Your blood of your lives will I 
require” (Gen. 9:5), were interpreted by 
the Midrash (Gen. R.., tbid.), as referring 
to self-destruction. The popular Hebrew 
dictum, “He who commits suicide has no 
part in the hereafter,” cannot be traced 
in talmudic literature, but it nevertheless 
reflects the Jewish view. The Halakah 
brands the suicide as a deserter of the 
faith, and therefore no arrangements are 
to be made for his burial (Tos. Semah. 
Il); he is to be neither mourned nor 
eulogized (Yoreh Dea, 345). 

Not only suicide, but even self-injury 
is forbidden (B. Baba Kama 90). Mai 
mondes declares; “Anyone who commits 
an act endangering his life, saying, ‘It 
affects my own life and what right have 
others to interfere?’, deserves punish 
ment.” R. Shneor Zalman of Ladi bases 
this law upon the aforementioned belief 
that the soul belongs to its Creator and 
not to man. Moreover, according to 
Maimonides (Hilkot Yesodei Ha-Torah, 
V, 4), a man is not permitted to sacrifice 
his life voluntarily even for the sake of 
fulfilling a religious commandment if 
the sacrifice is not called for by religious 
law; and if one does so in his religious 
over-zealousness, he is guilty of suicide. 

R. Moses Sofer (Hatham Sofer, Yoreh 
Dea, 326) condemns even a suffering per 
son who commits suicide: “In any case, 
he is a murderer and dies in guilt.” 


This attitude found its expression in 
the Talmud (B. Ab. Z. 18), where the 
heroic martyrdom of R. Hanina b. Ter- 
adion, who was burned at the stake by 
the Romans for teaching the Torah, is 
described. When the executioner pressed 
strips of wet wool over his heart in order 
to prolong the agony, the disciples of R. 
Hanina entreated him to expose his 
mouth to the flames so as to accelerate 
the execution. To this R. Hanina re. 
pled, “Only He who gave me my soul, 
may take it from me, and I myself will do 
nothing to hasten my death.” 


V 


Apart from the basic opposition of 
Judaism to euthanasia, it is also essential 
to analyze from the Jewish standpoint 
the practical application of mercy-killing 
as suggested by its proponents. Their aim 
is to confine the legalization of euth- 
anasia to cases pronounced incurable by 
physicians. 

Can a doctor, however, be authorized 
to decree the fate of a patient merely on 
the basis of his own estimate of the pa- 
tient’s condition? Even the most out 
standing physicians cannot determine 
with absolute certainty the curability or 
incurability of a given disease. We often 
witness new and surprising discoveries 
in medical science. Many a patient here- 
tofore considered incurable can now be 
saved by recent developments in surgery 
and medicine. Who can be sure that cases 
now considered hopeless will not prove 
curable in the near future? Hippocrates 
already remarked that there was no 
science so hypothetical as medicine. 

Besides these misgivings, we must also 
take into consideration the all too fre- 
quent fallibility of medical diagnosis. 
How then can we entrust human life to 
diagnostic uncertainties? Nahmanides, 
himself a physician, emphasized this in 
his book, Torat Adam, on the basis of his 
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wide experience. He explains the tal- 
mudic saying, “The best of physicians 
is doomed to Gehenna,” on the ground 
that “medical science is so prone to error. 
Doctors may often mistake one disease 
for another, and such unintentional neg- 
ligence is tantamount to professional 
malpractice.” 


According to the Jewish law, a physi- 
cian should not be subjected to punish- 
ment if he causes the death of a patient 
by erroneous medical treatment, since his 
intention was to save the patient's life 
(Mekilta, Shofetim). However, if a doctor 
deliberately takes the life of a sick person 
even in order to shorten his sufferings, he 
is guilty of homicide (Siftei Kohen, 
Yoreh Dea, 336). 

It is by no means a rare occurrence for 
a sane person to be committed to an in- 
sane asylum by relatives motivated by 
selfish reasons, utilizing a false medical 
certificate. Legalized euthanasia would 
lend itself to similar abuse. But while the 
wrong done to one unjustly confined to 
an asylum can be remedied, the abuse of 
euthanasia is irrevocable. 

The extreme caution exercised by the 
Halakah in safeguarding the lives of the 
sick is reflected in the following instance. 
R. Jacob Reisher (Shebut Yaakob, III, 
75) was asked whether, according to 
Jewish law, a physician might administer 
to a patient a drug which may either cure 
him or hasten his death. In his response, 
the author emphasizes “the great respon- 
sibility of such a decision. The prolonga- 


tion of the life of a dying man is, accord- 
ing to Jewish law, equal to saving the 
life of a healthy one, and we are obliged 
even to violate the Sabbath in order to 
extend his life to the last possible mo- 
ment. Taking into consideration that 
there is hope for a complete recovery, the 
drug may be administered to the patient 
despite the risk involved. However, it is 
necessary to proceed with great caution af. 
ter consultation with the most competent 
physicians in the city.” He requires, in 
addition, the consent of the head of the 
local rabbinical court. 

Judaism regards man as the crown of 
the Creation. Man is the bearer of all the 
moral values upon which the spiritual 
world is founded. 

Human dignity signifies, in Kant’s 
definition, that every man is an end in 
himself, never merely a mneans to another 
purpose. The life of man is sacred for 
its own sake and outweighs any conside1 
ation which may be advanced in behalf 


of society or an individual. 


In ancient Israel, the courts would ad 
monish all witnesses in cases involving 
human life, “Bear in mind, we are told 
that Adam was created alone. This is to 
teach you that a man who destroys even 
one life is regarded as having destroyed 
an entire world” (M. Sanh. IV, 5). 

This admonition of Israel’s sages ap- 
plies to all of us who deal with problems 
involving human life. Euthanasia is un- 
doubtedly one of these problems. 
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FRANZ ROSENZWEIG: THE STORY OF A 


CONVERSION 


NAHUM N. GLATZER 


I 
: we story of Franz Rosenzweig is the 


story of a conversion. A West Euro- 
pean intellectual and Jewish assimilation- 
ist breaks with his personal past and be- 
comes a Jew by conviction, rediscovers his 
people’s existence, and becomes the mod- 
ern interpreter of this existence. 

A West European intellectual, Franz 
Rosenzweig was the proud heir of the 
nineteenth century. This was the bour- 
geois world of faith in progress, a faith 
assured by the steady development of 
science. The belief in the “infinite pe 
fectibility of the human race”, as Rous- 
seau put it, made for an air of optimism 
that pervaded the universities, academies 
of art, and other institutions of scholar- 
ship and Bildung. The man of action was 
not alone in considering himself the 
master of all he surveyed; he shared the 
held with the thinker who, following 
Hegel, believed devoutly in the omnipo- 
tence of thought. The young Rosenzweig 
identified himself with this Weltan- 
schauung of progress and faith in reason. 





NAHUM N. GLATZER, onetime friend of Franz 


Rosenzweig, is now associate professor of Jewish 
history at Brandeis University and editor of 
Schocken Books. This article consists of the major 
part of his introduction to the book, Franz 
Rosenzweig: Life and Works, shortly to be issued 
by Schocken, and is here published with their 
kind permission. 


Emancipation had opened the win- 
dows of the self-contained Jewish com- 
munities to this new world of the spirit. 
Jewish separation, as expressed in the 
traditional rituals of and 
home, seemed obsolete and meaningless. 
As for the 


synagogue 


messianic-universalist ideas 
proclaimed by the prophets and pre- 
served in rabbinic doctrine and prayer — 
they, it was felt, had found their fulfil- 
ment, or at least were in process of real- 
ization, in European humanity. 


An examination of the intellectual 
movements prevailing at the beginning 
of the century, however, led Rosenzweig 
and his friends (all in their early twenties) 
to a critical attitude toward German 
idealism, Hegel's “religious intellectual- 
ism,’” and the overemphasis on a history 
in which God supposedly reveals Him- 
self. Against Hegel's theodicy of history 
that stamped the individual person’s life 
as merely subjective, as a “passion” ir- 
relevant to the whole, Rosenzweig and his 
friends felt that God must redeem man 
not indirectly, through history, but in- 
dividually, through religious practice. In 
his “Diaries,” Rosenzweig notes: “The 
battle against history in the nineteenth- 
century sense becomes for us the battle 
for religion in the 
sense.” 


twentieth-century 


More and more Rosenzweig moved 
away from academic philosophy as 
taught in the German universities of the 
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day, more and more he felt himself drawn 
toward the “existential” philosophy that 
took its starting point in the situation of 
the concrete individual person. Religion 
seemed to hold the key. Yet Rosenzweig, 
trained in the sciences, in logical critic- 
ism, and in methods of modern histor- 
ical research, could not conceive of a 
Western scholar “accepting religion,” 
after all. 

In Eugen Rosenstock, a Christian of 
Jewish descent, jurist and historian by 
profession, Rosenzweig possessed a friend 
who, as against the formal, timeless, ab- 
stract truths of logic, spoke of a truth 
revealed in the relationship of man with 
God and his fellow-men. In contrast to 
the logos of philosophy that is essentially 
a monologue, Rosenstock reinterpreted 
the biblical ‘“‘word” as part of a dialogue. 
His philosophical position, rooted in re- 
ligious faith, was secure, while Rosen- 
zweig, though outspoken in his criticism 
of contemporary philosophy, had not yet 
broken through to a positive solution. In 
the frequent discussions between the two 
men — the time was the spring of 1913 — 
Rosenzweig found himself, contrary to 
his instincts, defending a belief in au- 
tonomous scholarship and the relativist 
position of philosophy against Rosen- 
stock’s faith based on revelation. 

Yet Rosenzweig came gradually to real- 
ize, more and more, that his friend’s 
thinking was sounder than his own. 
Rosenzweig could not counter the faith 
of the Christian with the faith of a Jew, 
for Judaism as understood by Rosenzweig 
appeared then to be an anachronism. 
Rosenstock regarded his friend’s super- 
ficial Judaism as merely “a personal 
idiosyncrasy, or at best a pious romantic 
relic” that could not address itself to a 
modern man in search of orientation in 
the Western world. Rosenzweig himself 
felt that a Jewish intellectual had only 
two choices: Zionism, if he wanted some- 


how to affirm his Jewishness; or baptism, 
if he turned to religion as a West Euro- 
pean. 

In the course of a conversation between 
the two friends, the problem was brought 
up of the man in The Miracles of Anti- 
christ by Selma Lagerléf. Rosenzweig 
asked what a man does when all answers 
fail him. Rosenstock replied, with the 
simplicity of faith: He prays. These 
simple words did more than all previous 
discussions about reason and faith, his- 
tory and revelation, Hegel and Nietzsche, 
to convince Rosenzweig that Christianity 
was a living power in the world. That a 
man like Rosenstock, not a naive believer 
and not a romantic, but a scholar and 
thinker, was able to accept religion as 
his personal answer, showed Rosenzweig 
that a union of mind and faith was in- 
deed possible. He came to see, with the 
clarity of conviction, that an intellectual’s 
attitude toward the world and history 
could be one of religious faith. He had 
thought that faith existed, but not for 
the objective scholar. Now he learned 
differently. 


II 


Rosenzweig decided to become a Chris- 
tian. Systematically-minded and history- 
conscious, he made only one provision, a 
procedural one: he wished to enter 
Christianity as did its founders, as a Jew, 
not as a “pagan.” Rosenzweig attended 
the synagogue services of the New Year's 
Days (Rosh Hashanah) and the Day of 
Atonement (Yom Kippur) in preparation 
for the church. Here was a Jew who did 
not wish to “break off,” but who deliber- 
ately aimed to “go through” Judaism to 
Christianity. 

He was stopped on his way, and called 
back into Judaism. This event came 
about with that suddenness and in that 
spirit of absolute finality reported in 
great conversions. Rosenzweig’s biogra- 
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phy indicates that it happened during the 
service of the Day of Atonement, 1913. 

On the Day of Atonement, the Jew, 
though united with his brethren in pray- 
er, stands utterly alone before his God, 
attired in his shroud as he will be on 
the day of his death. The Jew is nothing 
other than man, and God nothing other 
than the Judge of the world. The drama 
of this day begins on its eve, with the Kol 
Nidre in which the Jew frees himself of 
unintentional commitments to his fellow- 
man. All guilt against man the Jew must 
have remitted before commencing this 
day. Thereafter, he is no longer guilty 
before man; his sin is a sin before God. 

The liturgy of the day leads through 
psalms and hymns to the scriptural read- 
ings in which the ancient sacrificial rites 
of atonement are contrasted with man’s 
obligation “to undo the bands of the 
yoke, to let the oppressed go free, and to 
deal bread to the hungry”, which is “the 
fast that God has chosen.” From here, the 
liturgy leads through the recollection of 
the ancient Temple service on the Day of 
Atonement at which the High Priest pro- 
nounced — this one time in the year — 
the ineffable name of God (who is near 
to those who call upon Him), to the read- 
ing of the story of Jonah the prophet who 
tried to flee from God (who is near to 
those who forsake Him). 

The hour of sunset approaches, and the 
worshipper once more expresses his de- 
sire to “enter Thy gate,” to experience 
eternity within the confines of time. 
Then, in utmost solemnity, the congrega- 
tion cries out the profession, “Hear O 
Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is 
One!”, and finally, “The Lord is God: 
The God of Love, He alone is God!” In 
this profession, followed by the sound- 
ing of the ram’s horn, the drama of the 
Day of Atonement finds its resolution. 

Rosenzweig left the services a changed 


person. What he had thought he could 


find in the church only — faith that gives 
one an orientation in the world — he 
found on that day in a synagogue.* 

He never mentioned this event to his 
friends and never presented it in his 
writings. He guarded it as the secret 
ground of his new life. The very com- 
municative Rosenzweig, who was eager 
to discuss all issues and to share all his 
problems with people, did not wish to 
expose the most subtle moment of his 
intellectual life to analyses and “inter- 
pretations.”” His alert mother realized 
immediately the connection between her 
son's attendance at the Day of Atone- 
ment service and his new attitude, and 
later confided this conclusion of hers to 
the present writer. But the mother’s con- 
tention could only be convincing if con- 
firmed by some internal evidence. 

Rosenzweig looked upon the event 
which he had lived through as incom- 
plete, as a partial experience. Once he 
remarked: ““The reasoning process comes 
afterwards. Afterwards, however, it must 
come.’ And he added: “The attempts of 
our ‘irrationalists’ to establish separate 
accounts for faith and knowledge enrage 
me wherever I meet them.”? And in com- 
menting on a poem by Judah Halevi, he 
said: ‘““To have found God is not an end, 
but in itself a beginning.”® If Rosenzweig 
had been a mystic—he was not! —he 
would have found it possible to compre- 
hend the event immediately; the thinker 
needed time to clarify his experience to 
himself. But the fact of the experience is 
certain. The long letter home in which 


*A parallel experience is reported by the great 
Protestant interpreter of faith, Rudolf Otto, 
author of The Idea of the Holy, who conceived 
his notion of tremendum as a central factor in 
religion after participating in a Day of Atone- 
ment service in a simple North African syna- 
gogue. 

"Franz Rosenzweig, Briefe (1935), p. 620. 


‘Franz Rosenzweig, Jehuda Halevi (1927), p. 
204. 
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he discusses Christianity and Judaism 
and which concludes almost parenthe- 
tically with the remark that he seems to 
have found the way back, is written only 
twelve days after that Day of Atonement. 
A few days later follows a letter to Rudolf 
Ehrenberg announcing that he has “re- 
versed his decision” to become a Chris- 
tian. “It no longer seems necessary to me 
and...no longer possible.”* “No longer 
necessary” might still imply an intellect- 
ual decision; “no longer possible’ hints 
at a radical personal experience. In 
another letter to Rudolf Ehrenberg he 
agrees on what the church means to the 
world, namely, that no one can reach the 
Father save through Jesus; but “the situa- 
tion is quite different for one who does 
not have to reach the Father because he 
is already with Him.”® This conviction 
betrays a certainty that does not come to 
a man through thinking; it points to a 
profound, instantaneous event. 

Only in later years, when Rosenzweig 
has completed his new system of thought, 
integrating into it his concept of Judaism, 
does he emphasize the paramount impor 
tance for the understanding of Judaism 
that must be given to the Jewish liturgy 
in general and to the liturgy of the Day 
of Atonement in particular. His personal 
involvement is still hidden from sight, 
but it becomes increasingly clear to the 
student of his life story. 

In his central work, Der Stern der 
Erlésung (The Star of Redemption), 
Rosenzweig describes the Jew who on the 
Day of Atonement “confronts the eyes of 
his Judge in utter loneliness as if he were 
dead in the midst of life. ..Everything 
lies behind him.” Then, “God lifts up 
His countenance to this united and lone- 
ly pleading of men,” and grants man a 
part in eternal life. Man’s soul is alone — 
with God, “Everything earthly lies so far 


‘Briefe, p- 71. 
*Ibid., p. 73. 


behind the transport of eternity that it 
is difficult to imagine that a way can lead 
back from here into the circuit of the 
year. © 

In his Jehuda Halevi, Rosenzweig 
takes up this theme again. He speaks of 
the tension between God and man which 
seems irreconcilable on this day of atone 
ment and reconciliation, until in the last 
profession of the day, “man himself, in 
the sight of God, gives the answer which 
grants him the fulfilment of his prayer of 
return. . 
to God. 
be.””? 


In this moment, he is as close 


as it is ever accorded man to 


Had it not been an experience of his 
own life, all this could not have been 
written. This is the voice of a man who 
broke with his personal history, and 
in an act of conversion — had become a 
Jew. 

lil 


We have to ask: What actually made 
in Rosenzweig’s situation — for the prior 
ity of Judaism over Christianity? 

We are informed that already in 1910 
three years before the crucial year 191% 
Rosenzweig rebelled against an over 
emphasis on history as the sphere in 
which God reveals Himself. The follow 
ing years led him —slowly—to an a 
ceptance of faith as a possible orientation 
in the world. But the form of faith which 
suggested itself — Protestantism — was in 
timately tied up with that which evoked 
Rosenzweig’s skepticism: history. Rosen 
zweig realized that the function of the 
church — to go out and conquer the un 
redeemed world of the heathens — in 
volves the Christian in the fate of nations 
and the unfolding of the world-histori 
drama. The Christian is always on his 
way from the first to the second advent, 
through history and its earthly forms, 


Franz Rosenzweig, Der Stern der Erldsung 
(1930), vol. III, pp. 80-87. 
"Jehuda Halevi, p. 182. 
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state and church.* Only in his course 
through world history, only by his active 
participation in its works, does the Chris 
tian “gain the experience of the immedi 
acy of the individual to God.”* This be 
ing-forever-on-the-way marks the Chris 
tian with the stamp of incompleteness 
and keeps him in constant dange1 ot com 
promising with the world and turning 
into a pagan — which is what he was be 
fore his inner transmutation made him a 
Christian. 


Rosenzweig’s first decisive Jewish ex 
perience showed him in practice what 
later became his “theoretical” convi 
tion: that it is the Jewish faith that is 
free of “the curse of historicity” — a term 
he first uses in 1914.%° The law of Israel 
is not power and expansion, but the 
anticipation of eternity within life. The 
rhythm of the sacred (liturgic) year, its 
sequence of Sabbaths and holy days, the 
ideas they represent, the realities they 
create, mirror the eternity of which the 
Jew partakes. Freed from historic obliga 
tion and destiny, living in the vision ol 
eternity, the Jew “must forever remain 
a strange thing and an annoyance to the 
state and to world history.”"*' The eternal 
people denies itself growth and escapes 
decline, both of which are the marks ol 
history. It suffers rejection by the “na 
tions” and seeming defeat and destruc 
tion. Yet the categories of history do not 
impinge upon the Jew’s inner life. He 
has already reached the goal toward 
which the “nations” are still moving. 

As a metahistoric religion, Judaism 
cannot be known by its external fate o1 
by its external expressions. It can be 
understood only from within. “For now,” 
Rosenzweig writes to Eugen Rosenstock, 


"Stern, vol. III, p. 104 

"I bid., p. 91. 

“Franz Rosenzweig, Kleinere Schriften (1937), 
p. 289. 

“Stern, vol. LI, p. 95. 


“I would have to show you Judaism from 
within, that is, in a hymn.’’!” 

In the concrete historical world in 
which Rosenzweig started to think phi- 
losophically and theologically, “there 
seemed to be no room for Judaism.” 
But then, again, in the world, subjected 
to historical laws, conditioned by histor- 
ical forces, there was no room for an 
unmediated, free relation between man 
and God. In this dilemma, Rosenzweig 
discovered metahistoric Judaism. 


IV 


The Stern der Erldésung, written by 
Unteroffizer Franz Rosenzweig at the 
Macedonian front, in hospitals, and after 
the collapse of the front line, on the 
march of the retreating army, is the most 
curious of “war books.” A militant book 
it 18, especially in its first parts, and con- 
fident of victory in its final passages. The 
enemy it attacks is the philosophy of 
German idealism; the home it defends is 
the individual, the suffering, erring, lov- 
ing, doubting, despairing, and hoping 
human being whom the philosophy of 
the classical systems had so badly neg- 
lected, letting him vanish in the “Whole.” 
The proud sweep of the speculative phil- 
osophical systems which constructed all 
reality out of “concepts” independent of 
experience and empirical knowledge, 
which identified reality with conceptual, 
theoretical truth, ignored the deepest 
anxiety of man: his fear of death, the 
nearness of death, the perilous nature of 
his existence. “Only” the individual dies, 
nothing can ever die in the ‘““Whole,” says 
the philosopher; but the “individual 
quand méme” does not accept this verdict 
and stubbornly resists his annihilation 
within the system. The singleness of the 
living person, his consciousness, his 
death, the paradox of his existence with- 


“Briefe, p. 688. 
“Ibid., p. 72. 
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in the world, disturb the rhyme and the 
rhythm of the total view of idealistic 
philosophy. True, man strives for knowl- 
edge, but he also longs for love to redeem 
him from solitude and death. 

The “new thinking,” in which Rosen- 
zweig joins the anti-Hegelian revolt, and 
which is the thinking of the individual 
quand méme, considers the carefully and 
ingeniously constructed “Whole” and 
“Absolute” as an arbitrary, impersonal 
abstraction of the “pure Ego.” The “new 
thinking” as presented in the Stern der 
Erldsung goes back to the original three 
elements of reality, the parts of the 
“Whole”: Man-World-God. Our think- 
ing (dialectical or otherwise) is unable to 
deduce the one element from the other, 
to transform the one into the other. In 
a state of separation, these elements ap- 
pear in heathen imagery. The paths that 
link the elements Man-God-World, lead- 
ing them to a state of reality, Rosenzweig 
calls by names borrowed from theology: 
Creation-Revelation-Redemption. 

Creation is the process which estab- 
lishes the relation between God and 
World. Here God, hitherto hidden in the 
mythical beyond, appears and gives the 
world reality. The final word of Creation 
is transitoriness, finiteness, and that 
which endows the living creature with 
the quality of “past” — namely, death. 
However, Creation, the first act of God, 
necessitates continuation and renewal. 
This process Rosenzweig calls Revelation. 

In Revelation, God in his love turns 
to man, calls him by his name. The 
awareness of God’s love awakens in man 
the consciousness of an “I.”” Only as a 
loved one does the soul of man assume 
reality. In this love, man overcomes his 
original dumbness and becomes an in- 
dividual able to speak and give answer to 
God's first command: to love. Man loves 
because God loves him. This love is only 
of the “present,” and the command to 


love — the highest of all commands — is 
only of the present. ‘This “command” can 
never turn into a “statute,” cold, scrupu- 
lous, designated for the future. Love, ever 
present, is the basis of ever-present revela- 
tion. There is no love that is only “hu- 
man” or sensual; here human and divine 
fuse into one; the passing moment mir 
rors an eternal ground. 

Man, awakened to the awareness of 
himself, receives in Revelation his own 
name and the knowledge of the name of 
the loving and present God. A name is 
not an empty sound as in the heathen 
world, but a living word which ends 
dumbness and establishes orientation: be- 
ginning and end, origin and aim. Now, a 
concept of world history becomes pos- 
sible. 

Man translates his love for God into 
love for his “neighbor.” In this love, man 
takes part in leading the world toward 
Redemption. It is in the practice of deeds 
of love that the fleeting moment is filled 
with eternity. Redeeming love frees man 
from the finality of death. Redemption in 
its fullness, the perfected world, eternity 
— this a man experiences in his prayer, in 
the cycle of the days of rest and the 
rhythm of the holy days which form the 
sacred year. In living the sacred year, 
man anticipates eternity in his earthly 
time. In this experience death is over- 
come. 

Judaism and Christianity are two 
views of the world under the aspect of 
Creation—Revelation—Redemption. Both 
are representations of the real world (and 
as such equal before God) and spell the 
end of the heathen view of the world. 
Judaism, which stays with God, stands in 
contrast to Christianity, which is sent out 
to conquer the unredeemed world and is 
forever marching toward God. The be- 
ginning of the way, the advent of Jesus, 
is the central fact in the life of the Chris- 
tian, who identifies it with the redemp- 
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tion. Revelation is the chief motive in the 
sacred year of the church. Judaism, in the 
third part of the Sabbath, in the Days of 
Awe, and especially in the Day of Atone- 
ment, culminates Creation and Revela 
tion by the experience of Redemption. 

Rosenzweig’s work is the first attempt 
in Jewish theological thought to under 
stand Judaism and Christianity as equal. 
ly “true” and valid views of reality. Yet 
this does not lead to a suggestion of com 
promise or to a wish for harmonization 
The two forms (Rosenzweig avoids the 
term religion) will exist, will have to 
exist, to the end of historical time. And 
forever will the Christian, who is eternal 
ly on the way through history, resent the 
Jew, to whom it is granted to realize 
eternity in time, in a metahistorical ex 
istence. 

Is Judaism the “eternal life,” the 
truth? Do “eternal life” (Judaism) and 
“eternal way” (Christianity) together 
constitute “the truth’? Rosenzweig’s 
answer gives an insight into the ultimate 
seriousness of his faith. Man can become 
aware of the love of God (Revelation), 
he can fill the moments of his life with 
eternity (Redemption), but Truth is be 
yond man. Only God is Truth, Man 
(Jew, Christian) is given a part in truth 
[Wahrheit] insofar as he realizes in ac 
tive life his share in truth [bewdhren|. 
The distant vision of truth does not lead 
into the beyond, but “into life.” These 
two words are, not accidentally, the con- 
cluding words of the book. 


V 


Rosenzweig’s impatient criticism of 
philosophical idealism and_historicism 
brings him close to the Kierkegaard re- 
vival and into discipleship to Schelling 
(in his last period) and to Nietzsche. The 
starting point of Rosenzweig’s new ap- 
proach coincides with existentialism: the 
human creature, in need and aware of its 


mortality, antedates thinking and the 
“productive” reason of idealism. The 
intimate tie between thought and lan- 
guage seen by Rosenzweig is paralleled 
by a similar insight of Martin Heidegger. 
These similarities and correspondences, 
however, are in themselves not enough 
to make Rosenzweig an existentialist 
philosopher or expressionist writer. What 
they show us is Rosenzweig as a man of 
his time. 

A different matter is the world-view he 
presents in answer to the quest of the 
old-new man: his reconstruction of the 
world out of Creation—Revelation—Re- 
demption. Here, and in the reinterpre- 
tation of concepts such as divine love, the 
miracle, the name, Rosenzweig takes a 
decisive step in modern Jewish theology. 
Jewish thinkers have for a period of a 
hundred and fifty years done their best 
to devitalize Jewish theology. Blinded by 
the sharp light of philosophical idealism, 
they have identified Judaism with hu- 
manism, with a religion of reason, with 
man’s moral autonomy. Jewish philoso- 
phers like Solomon Formstecher and 
Samuel Hirsch sought to justify Judaism 
before the throne of philosophy. They 
presented the Jewish religion as identical 
with the universal ethical truth of a re- 
ligion of reason. Such an identification 
relieved the Jew of the burden of giving 
a philosophical explanation of Judaism; 
this work was done by general religious 
philosophy, and the results were valid 
also for the Jewish thinker, provided he 
could prove that the ideas of Judaism 
were identical with the ideas of the re- 
ligion of reason.’* Jewish philosophy, 
engaged in establishing this identity, lost 
interest in the actual theological prob- 
lems that had absorbed Jewish thinkers 
before the Emancipation. 


The trausition from this to a new pe- 


“See Julius Guttmann, Die Philosophie des 
Judentums (1933), p. 318. 
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riod is marked by the works of Leo 
Baeck, Hermann Cohen, and Martin 
Buber, older contemporaries of Rosen- 
zweig, who, each in his own way, repre- 
sent a new orientation in Jewish religious 
thought. Rosenzweig is distinguished 
from them by his more radical break with 
the past and his repristination of the- 
ological concepts that were last alive in 
the long forgotten sphere of independent, 
dialectical Kabbalah. (This parallel, first 
recognized by Gershom G. Scholem, is 
doubly significant, since Rosenzweig 
never was a mystic.) As distinct from the 
nineteenth-century Jewish thinkers who 
made man the measure of all things in 
the universe, Rosenzweig restores the 
position of classical theology: man before 
God as the measure of life. 


VI 


The Stern der Erlésung is an inspired 
book. Yet its inspiration did not prevent 
it from remaining a book of theories, 
speculations, doctrines. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the present writer, a few 
months before his death, Rosenzweig calls 
his book “a theory that grew out of an 
ardent longing.” The longing was to 
reach the state of a man who stands be- 
fore God, and who lives in this faith. It 
was this state that Rosenzweig exper- 
ienced on the Day of Atonement 1913, 
and whose reality was further revealed to 
him in the Jewish section of Warsaw, 
where his war duties had brought him 
on a visit, shortly before he wrote the 
Stern. 

The vision of the Jew who accepts the 
world and the fulness thereof as divinely 
ordered and willed; who even if shaken 
by the problems of reason and faith, rea- 
son and revelation, always feels the 
ground secure under his feet; who in mis- 
fortune may ask why, yet trusts that an 
answer is provided; who in the study of 
the law, in his daily prayer, is able to 


overcome innumerable obstacles: this 
vision of faith captivated the thinker 
Rosenzweig. He felt that such a Jew 
would anticipate the theoretical insights 
of the thinker by the simple fact of liv 
ing as a Jew, without employing the com- 
plicated machinery of the intellect. 

In his Stern der Erldsung, which we 
have called a war book, Rosenzweig 
fought not only against abstract philoso- 
phy and for the individual quand méme, 
but also against the abstract philosopher 
in himself and in behalf of the lonely in 
dividual in doubt, consumed by skepti 
cism and intellectual distrust — whom 
he also found within himself — and in 
search of the certainty of faith. Nietzsche, 
who as one of the first “new thinkers’ 
had a decisive impact on Rosenzweig’s 
own “new thinking,” is, after all, also one 
of the fathers of European nihilism. We 
do well not to deny the challenge of this 
aspect of Nietzsche in considering Rosen 
zweigs journey to faith. It was this 
nihilist undercurrent in Rosenzweig’s 
thinking which in various disguises 
threatened to blow up the claims of the 
spirit. The secret hold of this enemy on 
the searching man — who in the initial 
stage of the battle had lost the potential 
ally of reason — accounts for the fierce 
ness of the struggle. Modern man’s condi 
tion (presented with ultimate precision 
by Franz Kafka) is to stand in a world 
grown silent, waiting for the message that 
never reaches him — and it is also Rosen 
zweig’s intellectual position. This is the 
“death,” the initial motive in the Stern 
der Erldsung. From this battle against 
his own skepticism and his own tendency 
toward abstraction in its demonic sense, 
Rosenzweig emerged victorious. In the 
process of writing the Stern der Erldsung, 
Rosenzweig emerged a free man. 


Freedom implied complete autonomy 
of choice and decision; rejection of 
dogma, formula, and prearranged results; 
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abandonment of all that would prevent 
the mind from being open to the un- 
predictable (“He who lives in possi bil- 
ities only is a coward’’). It is freedom 
from fear of life and fear of death (“Fear- 
lessness in the face of the world is a sign 
of the spirit’s presence and aliveness’’'*). 

As a free man, Rosenzweig freed him- 
self from the bondage of his own book. 
Freedom from theory, dogma, and ab- 
straction, could not mean writing about 
that freedom; a vision of faith could not 
mean describing this vision in a book. 
Only actual day-to-day life could furnish 
the proof for the validity of a book, or 
else demonstrate that the victory was only 
imaginary and the vision but an empty 
dream. Only life offered a chance for 
theories not to be turned into phrases, 
for symbols not to be dissolved into play, 
for a declaration of faith not to sink back 
into the abyss of nihilism. 

Vil 

“Life” comes to mean to Rosenzweig 
Jewish life, in a very broad and pro- 
found sense. That he enters Jewish life 
as a free, and thus as a modern, man 
makes his biography a matter of sig- 
nificance for contemporary Jews. That 
Jewish life in this day and age became 
the testing ground for a modern man’s 
problems that were not specifically 
“Jewish,” gives Rosenzweig’s life a scope 
beyond the particular interests of the 
Jew. 

The period of “verification” lasted 
ten years, through eight of which Rosen- 
mweig suffered his paralysis. (The nature 
of his illness forced him to go back to 
writing, although he had intended to use 
the living word.) In these years, Rosen- 
mweig was the driving force of a Jewish 
renascence which, inaugurated by the 
treatises “Zeit ist’s” (“It is Time’) and 
“Bildung und kein Ende” (“On Educa- 


“8K leinere Sch riften, p. 502. 


tion’), found its main expression in the 
Freies Jiidisches Lehrhaus in Frankfort 
and similar institutions throughout Ger- 
many. The activities of the Lehrhaus, 
many-sided and variegated as they were 
— some indeed designed to attract a wide 
audience — centered around the small 
study groups which Rosenzweig con- 
sidered the heart of the school. Here 
Rosenzweig advocated a reorientation in 
Judaism to result from reestablished con- 
tact with the classical sources and from 
renewed practice of Judaism. The basic 
attitude is freedom. No recipe can be 
given, no rules can be set. But the sin- 
cere attempt cannot fail in restoring the 
sacramental quality of Jewish learning. 
Learning, 1.e., turning documents of the 
past into life-words of the present, led to 
observance of the Jewish law not as ritual 
and ceremony but as a manifestation of 
religious truths. In advocating such a re- 
nascence of Jewish traditionalist practice 
(especially in “Die Bauleute” (“The 
Builders’’), an epistle addressed to Martin 
Buber), Rosenzweig rejected the theory 
of Western Orthodoxy, which he thought 
overstressed the legal aspects of the law. 

Rosenzweig’s Judaism, receiving its 
orientation from classical Jewish texts, 
encompassed the whole breadth and pro- 
fundity of Israel’s culture as it had been 
before the Emancipation; before, in an 
attempt at Europeanization, it had ac- 
cepted historical and sociological norms 
as the measure of spiritual values, and 
had thus limited the scope of Judaism as 
well as narrowed down its relevance. 
Rosenzweig freed Judaism from histor- 
ically conditioned limitations. He saw 
again in Judaism one of the supra-human 
powers and a supra-Western force. He 
well knew that in order to be of help in 
the crises of Western culture, Judaism 
had to become “secularized”, i.e., brought 
into living contact with the “worldly” 
life of man. “The ability to secularize it- 
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self again and again proves its eternity.’’?® 
(Similarly, Rosenzweig realized that 
within the Western world socialism, even 
in its atheist form, might at times con- 
tribute more to the establishment of the 
kingdom of God than religious institu- 
tions and their adherents.'*) Inaccept- 
able, however, is secularization as a mod- 
ernist dogma. Though a force active in 
time, Judaism must know how to return 
to its metahistorical source. There, Law 
resists a pseudo-legal interpretation as 
given by Orthodoxy; monotheism resists 
a pseudo-logical, and social justice a 
pseudo-ethical interpretation, as ad- 
vanced by religious liberalism.'* But the 
liberals who stressed the “essence of 
Judaism” and the idea of eternity, were 
told by Rosenzweig that eternity as 
understood by Judaism lies not in the 
metaphysical clouds of timelessness but 
in its realization in our days. (‘““There is 
no ‘essence of Judaism,’ there is only: 
‘Hear, O Israel!’ ”?®). 

In this spirit, Rosenzweig translated 
Judah Halevi's poetry and finally under- 
took, with Martin Buber, to translate the 
Bible for the modern German reader, to 
elucidate certain phases of its inner his- 
tory, and to confront the Western Jew 
with its reality. These writings were part 
of the plan to reveal the scope of the 
Hebrew sources. It is here that he most 
successfully showed how much of ageless 
Israel can be activated and relived by a 
modern free Jew. 

It was in the way Rosenzweig applied 
himself to these activities and to the 
sphere of classical and traditional Juda- 
ism that he “verified” his theory of faith, 
translating doctrine “into life,” finally 
conquering the opposition from within. 





“Briefe, p. 476. 

"Tbid., p. 530. 

“Kleinere Schriften, pp. 111f. 

*Almanach des Schocken Verlags auf das Jahr 
5699 (1938), p. 54. 


The greatest test were the eight years 
of paralysis. Here “life” meant enduring, 
with an upright spirit, pain, physical 
privation, and gradual decline of the 
strength to live; it meant filling every 
day with spirit, with help and counsel 
to family, friends, and the community at 
large, with a healthy sense of humor. All 
this in preparation for the great day of 
death which was to be accepted in faith 
and in freedom. 

Here is a note of the poet Karl Wolf 
skehl written after a visit in Rosenzweig’s 
home: 


Whoever stepped over the threshold of 
Franz Rosenzweig’s room entered a magi 
circle and fell under a spell, gentle yet 
potent—in fact, became himself a 
charmed being. The solidity and the fa 
miliar forms of every-day life melted 
away and the incredible became the 
norm. Behind the desk, in the armchair 
sat, not as one had imagined on climbing 
the stairs, a mortally sick, utterly invalid 
man, almost totally deprived of physical 
force, upon whom salutations were lost 
and solace shattered; behind the desk, in 
the chair throned Franz Rosenzweig 
Throned and showered bounties. The 
moment our eyes met his, community 
was established. Everything corporeal, 
objects as well as voices and their re- 
verberations, became subject to a new 
order, were incorporated without strain, 
conscious effort, or need for readjust- 
ment, into that wholly genuine, primor- 
dially true kind of existence irradiated 
by beauty. It simply couldn’t have been 
otherwise, for what reigned here was not 
pressure and duress, but utter free. 
dom.... 

It was not only that all petty human 
feelings, anxieties and embarrassments | 
were wiped out. It was not only that all 
the paltry, complacent pity or well-being 
was purged away. What happened here 
was much more: in the presence of this | 
man, well in the fullest sense, one’s own 
welfare was assured, wholly and in accord 
with the spirit. Near Franz Rosenzweig 
one came to oneself, was relieved of one’s 
burdens, heaviness, constriction. Who 
ever came to him, he drew into a dia 
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logue, his very listening was eloquent in 
itself, replied, summond, confirmed, and 
guided, even if it were not for the unfor- 
gettably deep and warm look of the 
eyes... _ 20 


The freedom achieved in Rosenzweig’s 
life is not identical with existence, as in 
Sartre's existentialism, where, curiously 
enough, it refers back to Hegel's 
Phdnomenologie des Geistes. It is rather 
the status granted to man who, in crisis 
has reached the end of the road, and “out 
of the depths” beholds the presence of 
God. It is the freedom of Abraham after 


“Karl Wolfskehl, in Franz Rosenzweig: Eine 
Gedenkschrift (1930), pp. 35f. 


the “Binding of Isaac,” his final trial. It 
is the freedom of man before God. Here, 
theories, formulas, speculations, doc- 
trines, and all “isms” are silenced. Here, 
issues and objects no longer matter. Man 


becomes ready to hearken to the voice of 
God. 


Rosenzweig, perhaps, never achieved 
in actuality his vision of the naive sim- 
plicity of a pious Jew. He remained a 
modern man. But his freedom became 
the freedom of man before God. This 
free consciousness grew throughout 


Rosenzweig’s life and concluded his 
conversion. 





TWO WAYS: HALAKAH AND CHARISMA 


MONFORD HARRIS 


OR CLOSE to two thousand years, two 

faiths have made the claim that each 
is the way to the God of Israel. And time, 
at least, seems to indicate that both of 
these faiths are “here to stay’. These two 
faiths are Judaism and Christianity — 
normative Pharisaic Judaism and norma- 
tive Pauline Christianity. They seem to 
be rooted in the very nature of the New 
Humanity as that humanity is found in 
historical existence. And since the God of 
Israel is the Lord of history, the course 
and development of human history must 
have providential meaning. 

It would seem then that normative 
Christianity and normative Judaism (the 
term “normative” itself indicates the his 
torical character of these faiths) are root- 
ed not only in the ambiguities of human 
existence in history, but also in the 
ground of all human existence — in the 
God, not of Plato and Aristotle, but of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

And yet both Judaism and Christian- 
ity confront each other with a challenge. 
There has been much ado about inter 
faith work these last few years, and while 
there has, of course, been something 
worth while achieved by the sheer physi 
cal meeting of the people of the two 
faiths, the encounter has been conducted 


eeece erece 





Monrorp Harris, who was rabbi at Waukegan, 
Ill., for two years, is now pursuing his studies at 
the College of Jewish Studies in Chicago. He was 
graduated from the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in 1947. 


on a most superficial level. By and large, 
the interfaith movement has ignored the 
fact—and thereby lost its real signif 
icance — that Judaism and Christianity 
present certain basic challenges to one 
another, that they have always done so 
and always will. 

Pauline Christianity has accused Juda 
ism of being legalistic, fostering a kind of 
spiritual bureaucracy. And Pharisai 
Judaism has accused Christianity of be- 
ing antinomian, disregarding God's laws 
and injunctions. 

The whole history of the controversy 
seems to indicate a blind spot in each 
faith. 


I 


Perhaps some new insight might be 
achieved if we approached the whole 
problem in a different manner and spirit 
from the one that has generally prevailed. 
First of all, we must try to read the 
sources with the eyes of understanding 
as well as of faith. How many Christians 
have read the original Jewish sources, or 
what is nearly as good, those two master 
scholars, Herford and Moore, without 
making the least connection between 
what they have thus learned and their 
life of faith, How many Jews have read 
Paul’s letters without seeing the passion 
and genius bent to one end — to bringing 
the pagan under the shekinah of the God 
of Israel. 


Reading the sources with understand 


ing and faith, we must ask what do these 
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respective points of view mean, not in 
terms of proposition-dogmas but in terms 
of human existence. 

Pharisaism has an existential function. 
Its operative meaning is the creation of 
a disciplined way —a halakic way — so 
that a “witnessing people” can be at one 
and the same time in the world but not 
of it. The Jew can never be of this world 
— that is forbidden him — but neither can 
he take himself out of this world, for 
then he would have no role or function 
in history. It is the halakic way which 
enables him to live in time and history, 
and yet also beyond time and history. 

The halakic way has its own character- 
istic outlook. It sees the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures —the Pentateuch, the Prophets — in 
its own perspective. It understands the 
Prophets as the Great Recallers, calling 
man back to the God of the Pentateuchal 
discipline. It sees the Prophets not only 
as denouncers but as comforters; it even 
dares to denounce the denouncers. It 
dares say, for example, that Isaiah was 
touched on the lips with a hot coal as 
punishment for maligning Israel by call- 
ing it a people of unclean lips. 

And normative Christianity, too, has 
its function. Its meaning is the creation 
of a charisma, a divine transforming 
power in man, so that the pagan may be 
freed from his pagan discipline and give 
himself to the God of Israel. The pagan 
is, from birth, caught and held by a dis- 
cipline. But it is the wrong discipline; it 
is a pagan discipline. He must be pulled 
out of his pagan heritage. This cannot be 
done simply by setting up a counter dis- 
cipline. Only a freeing charisma can 
wrench the pagan out of his pagan dis- 
cipline — a freeing charisma that brings a 
new “halakah”, a new way, with its per- 
son-centeredness. 

The charismatic way, too, has its own 
outlook. It sees the Hebrew Scriptures in 
its particular perspective. The Prophets 


become either announcers of doom or 
vehicles of prefiguration of the great 
Charismatic One. Here there is no recall 
to the God of Pentateuchal halakah. 
Here is the clouded foretelling about one 
yet to come, the writing of a play to be 
enacted when the chief character arrives. 
Normative Christianity will always see a 
book like Esther, for example, as a 
“Judaizing” work, while for the Jew it is 
significant Scripture since it tells of the 
life in exile, the arena of the halakic life. 

Normative Christianity in its anti- 
nomianism simply misses what the hala- 
kah is trying to achieve. And necessarily 
so for halakah would dissolve under the 
influence of the charisma. So, too, norma- 
tive Pharisaic Judaism misses what char- 
isma is trying to achieve. Pharisaic hala- 
kah would strangle the charisma that 
shakes the pagan world to its founda- 
tions. 

For these are the two different tasks: 
He who is not of the world must be in the 
world. He who ts of the pagan world must 
be brought out of that world. The former 
lives the life God imposes through the 
halakah; the latter, the life of charisma. 
Of course, charisma and halakah are to 
be found in both Judaism and Christian- 
ity. They constitute the two focal points 
of each. But much depends on which 
pole is characteristic and decisive. This, 
in Judaism, is halakah, the holy dis- 
cipline of life; in Christianity, it is char- 
isma, the free and unregulated “gift” of 
God. 


II 


This fundamental distinction helps to 
account for the difference in temper and 
pulse between normative Judaism and 
normative Christianity. There is an in- 
tense excitement about Christianity. It is 
feverish, tense, nervous. The New Testa- 
ment is a short, tightly packed, agitated 
document. Normative Judaism is the op- 
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posite. There is a sort of “Confucian” 
calm about it. The Talmud is an exten- 
sive, sprawling, slow-moving work, en- 
compassing many persons, places, and 
things. And on the surface, at least, the 
Talmud is dispassionate. 

In the early Epistle to Diognetus, there 
is a statement well worth attending to. 
The Christian writes to his pagan friend: 
“The Christians dwell in their own coun- 
tries, but only as sojourners. As citizens, 
they share in all things with others and 
yet endure all things as if they were for- 
eigners. Every foreign land is to them as 
a native country, and every land of their 
birth as a land of strangers”. This is really 
a description of what Christianity de- 
mands of the New Man, but amazingly 
it is also a true historical account of what 
Jewish life has in actuality always been. 
The truth is that the Christian must al. 
ways strive to achieve this spiritual up- 
rootedness, this “depaganization”. He 
must be always at work uprooting him 
self from his natural society; this gives 
Christianity its characteristic febrile qual 
ity. Judaism does not have to strive to 
achieve this. Jewish history shows clearly, 
if it shows anything, that the Jew has no 
natural society. Every foreign country is 
to the Jew as a native country and every 
land of his birth as a land of strangers. 
The Jewish task is to achieve a continu- 
ously functioning halakah, a discipline, 
to give his feverish daily existence the 
calmness and dispassion to withstand the 
pagan onslaught. 

This difference in existential spiritual 
ity makes for differences in what, for 
want of a better word, we may call cul 
ture. 

Ethical problems are clarified when 
looked at from this perspective of dis- 
cipline/charisma. A generation of scholar- 
ship in rabbinic and New Testament 
studies has shown that the basic ethical 
values of Judaism and Christianity are 


the same. F.C. Grant in his essay “The 
Teachings of Jesus and First Century 
Jewish Ethics” (The Study of the Bible 
Today and Tomorrow) succinctly sums 
up this research. But what is striking is 
the different temper characterizing these 
two basically similar outlooks. Christian 
ity is always driven to perfectionism. 
Judaism is not. Pacifism is a good ex. 
ample. Whiie pacifism is rejected by 
many outstanding Christian theologians 
as utopian, there is, nevertheless, a defi- 
nite pacifist tradition in Christianity 
Now, while Judaism knows countless 
praises and prayers for peace, it does not 
possess any important tradition of ab 
solute refusal to bear arms or to employ 
force. The charismatic life, emphasizing, 
as it must, the individual and his per- 
fection — its essential task is to free man 
from pagan commitments—is always 
tempted to perfectionism and utopian 
ism. The halakic way, on the other hand, 
strives to discipline the individual for his 
task im the world, and this defines the 
character of the Jewish ethic. 

Along with the temptation to perfec 
tionism, Christianity, from the same 
source, derives its intense concern with 
the personal moral life; this, indeed, is 
Christianity’s grandeur. The Pharisax 
ethic, on the other hand, is calmer and is 
generally presented in the context ol 
everyday social life. The mishnahs in the 
tractates dealing with the law of damages 
—e.g., if am ox gores a cow, etc. — are 
rather unexciting judgments, but they 
are the concern of halakic ethics, which 
is Judaism’s strength. For this reason, 
Judaism’s temptation is not extremist 
perfectionism, but a tendency to lapse 
into a “reasonable”, a “Confucian” ethic. 

While much nonsense has been written 
about Christianity’s discovery of the in 
dividual and Judaism’s neglect of him 


(see any conventional commentary on the 
O. T.), there is some truth to the point 
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made, though the real meaning is never 
clarified. 

Both Judaism and Christianity pro- 
claim a covenant. The Christian does not 
stand in isolation from the members of 
his covenant group any more than does 
the Jew. But the Christian starts out as a 
pagan; he becomes a member of the cove- 
nant people only after he has been freed 
from the discipline of paganism and thus 
led to discover his individuality; then, 
and only then, does he enter the Chris- 
tian covenant. He loses his singleness 
only after he has first discovered it. The 
Jew, on the other hand, does not have to 
take the long journey. He is a member 
of his covenant-folk from birth; nay, he 
was present, so a classic haggadic state- 
ment runs, at Sinai. No charisma is to 
draw him from his people; on the con 
trary, his discipline, the halakic discipline, 
aims to keep him there, in the body of 
his folk. 

This is the reason for the greater em- 
phasis on the individual in normative 
Christianity. S6ren Kierkegaard’s disre- 
gard of the covenant — a very serious er- 
ror, as Buber has shown — is always more 
possible in Christianity than in Judaism. 
On the other hand, Judaism's temptation 
here is to lose sight of the individual and 
to permit the degeneration of covenant 
existence into ethnicism, into mere “‘folk- 
ness’. 

This basic approach helps to throw 
light on the problem of conversion. 
There can be no question but that Juda- 
ism was originally a converting faith. 
Both the Talmud and the New Testa- 
ment give conclusive evidence of that 
fact. It is also an historical fact that 
Judaism ceased being a converting re- 
ligion in the 4th century.! During the 
Middle Ages, Jews indeed converted their 


‘It is hardly possible to account for the cessa 
tion of proselytism entirely in terms of “historical 
conditions”, i.e., prohibition by the state authori- 


slaves to Judaism, and from that period 
to this day, Jews have accepted those 
who wish to enter the faith. But merely 
accepting those who ask to enter the 
covenant is very different from the way a 
truly converting faith works. 

Christianity, on the other hand, is es- 
sentially a converting faith. Christianity 
does not simply wait for men to come to 
be converted; it goes out and seeks them. 
Christianity is an outgoing faith; it lives 
by proselytizing: proselytism is the life- 
blood of the Christian Church. 

In this difference we see the different 
tasks imposed upon Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Judaism, as the way of discipline 
for the Jew, is not outgoing. In Franz 
Rosenzweig’s words, Israel “stays with 
God”. And in that sense, Judaism is in- 
deed “static”. The Jew does not have to 
proclaim any tidings; he simply has to be. 
But while the Jew “stays with God”, the 
Christian (again I quote Rosenzweig) is 
“sent out to conquer the unredeemed 
world for God”’. It is for him, the Chris- 
tian, to bring the challenge, to smash the 
discipline of pagan society which shackles 
the idolator. The charismatic dynamic 
gives Christianity the power to break 
open the closed society of paganism. 
Pharisaic discipline, on the other hand, 
girds the Jew to withstand the gods of 
space so that, remaining with God, he can 
continue to live as the “silent knight of 
faith”, as one whose witnessing is his 
very being. 

Normative Judaism and normative 
Christianity are both expressions of man’s 
absolute loyalty to the God of Israel, the 
God beyond space, time and _ history. 
Their fundamental Weltanschauung is 
the same. But their vocations and there- 


ties. Many things were forbidden under severe 
penalties —e.g., the observance of the Sabbath 
and the teaching of the Torah in the time of 
Hadrian — which the Jews persisted in doing 
despite all prohibitions. Surely something more 
is involved. 
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fore their dynamics are different: one is 
charismatic, the other is halakic. Yet 
while the pivot of the Christian way is 
charisma and the pivot of the Jewish way 
is halakah, each contains strong elements 
of both. Moore and Herford have shown 
the charismatic elements in Judaism. The 
haggadic writings in particular serve as 
vessels for the Jewish charisma. And the 
haggadah is a significant aspect of Phar- 
isaic Judasim; that must never be for- 
gotten. 

Christianity has definite aspects of 
halakah or discipline. It cannot give up 
the Law entirely. Human life is inescap- 
ably ordered according to some dis- 
cipline; if it is not a divine discipline, it 
will necessarily be pagan. 

That Judaism possesses charismatic 
elements and Christianity halakic is clear- 
ly shown in certain historico-religious ab- 
normalities which arise when the norma- 
tive features are distorted. 


Hasidism is a striking example of the 
charismatic element in Judaism coming 
to the forefront. Hasidism was really per- 
son-centered. Because it was Jewish, it 
could not break its halakic commitment, 
but it was obviously shot through with 
ambiguity on the question of the in- 
dividual’s relationship to the halakah. 
Hasidism strongly emphasized the hag- 
gadic element in Judaism. And its intense 
excitement and enthusiasm are reminis- 
cent of Christian spirituality. 

Nor can it be denied that the Christian 
charisma contains halakic elements. In 
recent theology, Brunner’s Justice and 
the Social Order and Niebuhr's deep con- 
cern with social problems are evidence 
of the halakic aspect in Christianity. Ref- 
ormation and Puritan attempts to order 
the state are significant examples of the 
prevalence of halakic elements in what is 
primarily a charismatic faith. 


A rewarding study could be under- 
taken to reveal the valid interplay of the 


two elements in each faith. The task of 
this paper, however, is to bring forward 
and discuss the significance and implica- 
tions of the dominant aspect of each. 


Ill 


If the above analysis is at all sound, 
what relevancy does it have to the man 
of faith, to the man who lives by the God 
of Israel? 

For the Jew, the religious significance 
of Pauline Christianity is made much 
clearer. Christianity is by its very nature 
antinomian, for it is charismatic. While 
Christianity must maintain halakic ele- 
ments (see Brunner’s admonition in Rev- 
elation and Reason that the epistle of 
James is part of the N.T. canon), it is 
intrinsically person-centered. It is this 
which gives it the dynamic to shatter 
paganism and convert the pagan. 

For the Christian, the religious sig- 
nificance of Pharisaic Judaism is clarified. 
Judaism must be halakic. For the Jew, 
Pharisaic halakah is the way. Only an 
all-encompassing discipline enables the 
Jew to withstand the gods of space and 
the “great hatreds’ of exile. Only the 
halakah enables him to be at once not of 
the world, yet in it. Only so can he re. 
main the silent witness of faith. And yet, 
at the same time, charismatic elements 
keep his halakah living and vital. 

Judaism and Christianity are two par- 
allel lines drawn through the panorama 
of human history. And parallel lines 
never touch. But Judaism and Chri<' i7- 
ity both share a vision of final days ,ust 
as parallel lines meet at infinity, so Juda- 
ism and Christianity will meet at the 
“end of days”. In the meantime, each 
must run its course independently and yet 
aware of the parallel course followed by 
the other. At the “end of days’, we shall 
meet and be one. Then each of us will 
know that his own truth has always been, 
in some sense, identical with the truth of 
the other. 
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REVIEWS 


Man Is Not Alone: A Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. By Abraham Joshua Heschel. 
New York: Farrar, Straus & Young, 1951, 
306 pp. $3.75. 

If present-day American writers on 
Judaism possess a genuine faith in a liv- 
ing God, this fact is not always obvious 
from their writings. Instead of speaking 
of God, they prefer to speak, more “‘scien- 
tifically’’, of religious experience; instead 
of presenting religious thought and life 
as of ultimate value, they feel obliged to 
demonstrate its pragmatic value in terms 
of something presumably more valuable, 
such as happiness, democracy, or even 
better Jewish-Gentile relations. It is this 
apologetic tendency which, perhaps more 
than anything else, accounts for the 
poverty in contemporary religious 
thought and expression. 

No such charge can be laid against 
Dr. Heschel’s Man Is Not Alone. This 
book has grown, not only from profound 
religious experience and meditation, but 
also from a resolute search for authen- 
tically religious expression. Dr. Heschel’s 
religiosity is neither distorted beyond 
recognition by the banalities of ‘‘scien- 
tific” jargon, nor is it defiled by mis- 
placed apologetics. Consequently, this 
book will both annoy and disturb. By 
its “dogmatism”, it will annoy those who 
would place the religious into a nice, 
scientifically respectable niche; who 
would do so by analyzing its (non-religi- 
ous) psychological roots, or by reducing 
it to its (non-religious) social setting. The 
book will disturb by its “unblushing” 
readiness to speak of God. Dr. Heschel 
knows this central truth: God, if He ex 
ists, cannot be stored away into a cate- 
gory, to be viewed objectively and non- 
committally. “Religious consciousness. . . 
must be a consciousness of ultimate com- 
mitment, and it must be a consciousness 
of ultimate reciprocity” (p. 241). Professor 
Heschel’s book has many virtues; its 


greatest is an abundance of insights, ter- 
sely and sometimes beautifully expressed, 
which could come only to one who has 
meditated on God, and who has done so 
for God's own sake. 

While Dr. Heschel’s central message is 
strong and profound, some readers may 
fail to appreciate it. For the book is mar- 
red by several weaknesses. The most 
obvious lies in the way in which it is 
written; together with its inner reasons, 
this is also the crucial weakness. At first 
sight, Dr. Heschel seems to be following 
no method at all in his presentation; as 
a result, the book as a whole seems curi- 
ously vague, the explicitness of its indi- 
vidual statements notwithstanding. On 
closer inspection, it becomes clear, how- 
ever, that the vagueness results, not from 
the absence of method, but from the mix- 
ing of methods. We discover three: the 
aphoristic, the descriptive, and the philo- 
sophico-argumentative. Each has its pe- 
culiar virtue; but they will not mix. 

The aphorism is most appropriately 
used to state religious truths which can 
be “heard”, “seen” or “lived”, but not 
argued or proved. Dr. Heschel, who be- 
lieves that most religious truths are of 
this order, combines a meditative atti- 
tude of mind with a rare gift for aphor- 
istic expression. “God is of no importance 
unless He is of supreme importance” 
(p. 92). ““To rely on our faith would be 
idol-worship. We have only the right to 
rely on God” (p. 174). It would be dif- 
ficult to say better in a book what Dr. 
Heschel can say in a sentence. 


The religious aphorism flows from the 
immediacy of religious life; it expresses a 
flash of intuition which penetrates to 
the heart and mind of another, either 
immediately or not at all. The aphorism 
thus has not only its legitimate function 
but also a natural limitation. A flash of 
immediate insight will mix with neither 
argument nor continuous presentation. 
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Unfortunately, Dr. Heschel frequently 
gives us aphorisms in place of arguments 
(of which more below); he also over- 
strains the aphorism by combining it 
with continuous presentation. No reader 
can bear to read hundreds of pages even 
of good aphorisms — and not even the 
best writer can write so many! It reflects 
on Dr. Heschel’s sensitivity to literary 
limitations, not on his literary abilities, 
that not a few of his aphorisms are trite, 
and some even in poor taste. 

Dr. Heschel also uses the method of 
description, portraying the religious man 
enthralled by the Ineftable and the Holy, 
the man who tries to live in the sight of 
God. The most solid sections of the book 
are written in this manner, such as his 
brief description of Jewish religion and 
his truly inspiring portrait of the pious 
man. Dr. Heschel “describes” not .only 
with knowledge and perception, but also 
in a spirit of personal commitment: the 
final section of Chapter 9 comes close to 
being unforgettable. 

Perhaps Dr. Heschel would have done 
best to offer a purely descriptive account 
of the religious life, a phenomenology of 
religion inspired by personal experience 
and conviction. Such an approach per- 
mits the continuity he obviously desires 
(though there is nothing wrong with ; 
discontinuous book of aphorisms); bet 
it involves a disciplined abstention from 
philosophic argument. Setting before the 
reader the pious man’s life and faith, 
Dr. Heschel would have had to leave un- 
argued the truth of that faith and the 
universal accessibility of that mode ol 
life. He could have added to his presenta 
tion only his own dogmatic conviction. 

We use the word “dogmatic” advised- 
ly. One reviewer finds Dr. Heschel too 
dogmatic; we find him either too dog- 
matic or not dogmatic enough. As a re- 
ligious writer, he is not dogmatic enough, 
for he finds it necessary to argue with his 
opponents. As a philosophical or theo- 
logical writer, he is too dogmatic, for he 
hardly ever carries an argument to its 
completion. ‘This is the central point in 
our criticism: Dr. Heschel defines phil- 
osophical or theological issues (such as 
subjective idealism vs. metaphysical real- 
ism, theism vs. pantheism, knowledge 


through faith vs. total rationalism); he 


even reveals considerable acumen in the 
way he defines the issues and begins the 
argument; but time and again the argu- 
ment peters out, and the opponent is 
summarily dealt with by an aphorism or 
a description of what the religious man 
believes. 

This confusion affects not only the 
form but also the content of Ur. Heschel’s 
message, with consequences which are 
religiously and morally dubious. It is one 
thing to speak, in personal confession, of 
a religious truth immediately perceived; 
it is quite another to argue that this im- 
mediate perception is the truth, and that 
it is therefore a fact accessible to every- 
one who tries to find it. The believer who 
restricts himself to personal confession 
cannot presume to decide whether the 
faith he possesses is attainable by the 
other who lacks it; he will therefore dis- 
agree with him but not look down on 
him. Argument, in sharp contrast, is 
public and universally accessible. Hence 
to confuse religious immediacy and 
theological argument is to fall easy prey 
to the illusion that the unbeliever lacks 
faith only because of his own spiritual 
lethargy. Says Dr. Heschel: ‘““The more 
deeply we listen, the more we become 
stripped of the arrogance and callousness 
which alone would enable us to refuse” 
(p. 69). There are those who listen with 
every fibre of their soul, among them 
writers of Biblical psalms; are we to ac 
cuse them of callousness because they 
hear nothing? The tragically moving 
hero of Albert Camus’ The Stranger 
would agree with Dr. Heschel that “we 
can never sneer at the stars” (p. 25); but 
he senses behind them — nothing. In 
brief, Dr. Heschel lacks understanding 
for the tragedy of unbelief, and his con- 
fusion of categories would seem to be at 
least partly to blame. 

In his scholarly papers, Dr. Heschel 
has shown both care and logical acumen; 
to account for the confusion in Man Is 
Not Alone we must look for something 
more fundamental than careless writing 
or lack of logic. Confusion in style ol 
writing is sometimes the result of con- 
fusion in doctrine, at least in one point: 
the relationship between religious im- 
mediacy and philosophico-theological re- 
flection, between faith and reason. At 
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times, Dr. Heschel tackles this problem, 
and invariably he bogs down; at other 
times, he argues the insignificance of such 
“philosophic” problems for religious 
writing, yet that very argument will, 
willy-nilly, be philosophical. 

Let us analyze, in illustration, a char- 
acteristic statement. Says Dr. Heschel: 
“Reason is not the measure of all things, 
not the father of all assertions. The cry 
of the wounded man is not the product 
of discursive thought. Science cannot be 
established in terms of art nor art in 
terms of science. Why, then, should faith 
depend for its validity upon justification 
by science?”’ (p. 171). We observe, in the 
first place, that if this is meant to be an 
argument, it is a bad one. The cry of the 
wounded man gives utterance to his feel- 
ing of pain, and nothing more; the song 
of the faithful proclaims, beyond his feel- 
ing of religious elation, the presence of 
God. No one can reasonably doubt the 
existence of the immediately felt, be it 
pain or religious elation; but one may 
very reasonably doubt the existence of 
God. But we shall let this pass; more im- 
portant, because crucial to his entire posi- 
tion, is the fact that Dr. Heschel argues 
at all. He does not seem to see that his 
statement —in which reason is limited 
and faith assigned its specific role — is 
itself, if anything, a rational, discursive 
statement; he limits the realm of scientific 
reason, but must use reason in order to 
do so— though it may be a reason of a 
different kind. It is imperative to grasp 
a fact with which Dr. Heschel himsel! 
seems not to reckon: it is reason, not 
faith, which raises the question whether 
faith is, in principle, valid. Faith will ask 
whether or not God has spoken, whether 
this or that is the true message of the true 
God, whether He is present in one rather 
than another moment. But faith cannot 
define itself, as such and in principle; 
nor can it argue its own legitimacy or 
validity, insofar as it is faith: for faith 
cannot stand outside itself. Willy-nilly, 
we use reason the moment we stand out- 
side the immediacy of faith, and the only 
question is whether it is to be good or 
bad reason; that is, a reason conscious of 
what it is doing or one which, without 
such consciousness, necessarily flounders. 

Confusion in this matter is no accident; 


it is made all but inevitable by a doctrine 
which is essential to religious belief in 
any form. Faith, to be faith, must be not 
only non-rational but in some sense 
also super-rational. Dr. Heschel, who is 
very clear on this point, rightly polemizes 
against a position which would make 
faith subject to the standards of reason; 
this would be to equate faith with mere 
opinion, and thus to argue it out of 
existence. Prophet and mystic must be 
authentic spokesmen of religious truth, 
not mere holders of such opinions as will 
be superseded by scientific or philosophic 
knowledge. But if this is true, a problem 
necessarily poses itself: if the insights of 
faith are above those of reason, can rea- 
son relate itself to them in any way? It 
might seem that reason is wholly im- 
potent in the sphere of the religious, and 
that therefore all theology is in principle 
impossible. 

If this were true, we should lack all 
criteria for distinguishing, not only be- 
tween true and false prophet, between 
mystic and charlatan, but even between 
the legitimate sphere of the religious (be 
it prophetic or mystic) and the non-re- 
ligious. There could then be religion, but 
no philosophy of religion which describes 
the proper province of religion; mystic- 
ism, but no philosophy of mysticism 
which defines the role of mystic insight 
and argues that it is, or at least may be, 
the truth. We do not know whether Dr. 
Heschel means to deny reason all access 
to the religious; but one glance at his 
book suffices to show that he rejects the 
implications of such a denial. 

But to reject these implications is not 
to solve the problem. How can reason 
relate itself to the insights of faith, if it 
is to be at the same time shut off from 
them? We shall confine ourselves to the 
making of two points. 

The validity of faith in its own right 
presupposes the limitation of reason. 
This Dr. Heschel realizes clearly enough. 
The God of the philosophers, he assures 
us, is only a shadow compared to the liv- 
ing God of the man of faith. What Dr. 
Heschel fails to see is that reason itself 
can discover its own limitation. The 
prophet, from the standpoint of faith, 
may admonish men not to rely upon their 
own reason; the philosopher-theologian 
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listens to him only because he has dis- 
covered, from the standpoint of reason, 
that in the domain of the religious reason 
is bankrupt. 

Yet to say this and nothing more is not 
enough. Why should reason look beyond 
itself? If reason is stmply limited, it will 
remain within its limitations, knowing 
the knowable and suspending judgment 
in relation to the unknowable. For it will 
be able neither to choose among the as- 
sertions of faith nor to do anything 
toward making any of them meaningful. 
Again, this is hardly what Dr. Heschel 
means. His “Ineffable”’, while unprovable 
and unintelligible, is yet to be meaning- 
ful in relation to the rationally intelligi- 
ble world; the knowable at least hin's at 
a Beyond, and thus gives it meaning. 

Closer examination reveals that reason 
is not simply limited. It is limited, and 
yet is not; in relation to the domain of 
faith, it suffers, and does not suffer, bank- 
ruptcy. This is involved in the notion of 
self-limitation. To discover its own limi- 
tation, reason must in some sense tran- 
scend it. This is what philosophers and 
theologians mean when they say that rea- 
son becomes dialectical. We may put it 
otherwise by saying that reason’s power 
to ask questions reaches further than its 
power to give answers. That is why rea- 
son is shut off from the fulness of insight 

ossessed by faith, but at the same time 
vem enough of faith to understand 
that it is neither superstition nor raving 
madness. This writer has, in another con- 
nection, defined faith as the answer to 
questions of supreme importance, the 
asking of which is still reason’s preroga- 
tive, but not the answering. 

From these considerations a sharp dis- 
tinction between religious and theologi- 
cal writing follows as a matter of course. 
The religious writer need be no theo- 
logian or philosopher; rational distinc- 
tions will aid him only negatively, in 
warning him against trespassing beyond 
the bounds of the religious. The theo- 
logical writer may in his thinking be 
motivated by religious passion; but his 
passion and his poetry must not intrude 
into his argument, causing it to degener- 
ate into rhetoric. Dr. Heschel could have 
written a devotional book, inspiring 
others to feel with him that man is not 


alone; or he could have written a phi- 
losophy of religion; it was impossible, in 
the nature of the case, to do both at the 
same time. 

Dr. Heschel’s teaching may be de- 
scribed as mystical. The mystic aspires to 
an immediate union with God, and re. 
gards such a union as in principle attain- 
able. In the experience of that union he 
finds ultimate reality, all else being but 
“allusion”. Mysticism has a respectable 
tradition within Judaism, and it is proof 
of its vitality that it should have found 
so eloquent a spokesman in so hostile an 
environment. Dr. Heschel’s eloquence is 
always of the sort which betrays genuine 
experience. 

Possibly mystical literature is always 
shot through with “philosophical” inter- 
pretation of the immediate experience; 
perhaps the mystic who would wholly ab- 
stain from interpretation would be re- 
duced to silence. Dr. Heschel, at any rate, 
gives us a good deal of interpretation; 
and this interpretation is not without its 
ambiguities. It is not clear, for example, 
why his mysticism should be theist rather 
than pantheist: his distinction between 
God and the world would seem to 
amount to no more than the distinction 
between natura naturans and natura 
naturata. Moreover, there are occasional 
statements which would appear to be 
frankly pantheistic. “What is an ‘I’ to 
our minds is an ‘it’ to God” (p. 126). 
Would not the Bible and Jewish tradi- 
tion say: “What is an ‘I’ to our minds 
is a ‘thou’ to God.”’? 

The mystical strain, while genuine, is 
hardly predominant in Jewish tradition. 
To the main stream of this tradition, 
from the Bible on, God is the Creator 
of the world but sharply separated from 
His creation. He is related to man, at 
times in the immediacy of direct en- 
counter; but encounter is not mystic 
union. Moreover, God is not always ac- 
cessible; at times, in fact, the people cry 
out desperately, yet God is silent and 
answers not. This side of eternity, man 
remains the creature of God who can do 
no more than live by His law; he cannot 
leap out of his creatureliness into mystic 
union. 

To one informed by the 
tradition, 


main Jewish 
mysticism has certain fatal 
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flaws. It ignores or underestimates the 
significance of crucial aspects in the hu- 
man condition. Among these are evil, sin, 
and history. The mystic regards union 
with God as attainable; indeed, this is the 
core of his teaching. Separation from God 
is only appearance, not ultimately real; 
and evil and tragedy do not exist in the 
stubbornness of a fact redeemable only 
by supernatural divine intervention. But 
not to take the tragic seriously is not to 
take seriously Jeremiah, Job, and the 
Ninth of Ab. 

Sin, to the mystic, is separation from 
God; but this separation, he insists, can 
be overcome by man through self-puri- 
fication and self-elevation. To Dr. Hes- 
chel, the yetzer hara can be wholly sub- 
dued by man. But he gives a one-sided 
interpretation of the traditional concep- 
tion. Jewish tradition does, indeed, as- 
sert man’s freedom to conquer sin; but 
it qualifies this freedom by stressing the 
need for divine support. At times, it 
goes so far as to say that only God Him- 
self can root out the evil inclination, and 
that He will do so only in the world-to- 
come. 

The mystic cannot say much about his- 
tory. The crucial event—union with 
God — is individual, unhistorical, and 
requires nature rather than history as a 
medium. History appears religiously 
meaningtul only to a consciousness which 
sees man not only as related to God but 
also, and at the same time, separated 
from Him. Only then can history be a 
religious drama in which redemption is 
prepared by man but finally achieved 
only by God. And only then can the tradi- 
tional doctrines of revelation and re- 
demption be meaningful. Dr. Heschel 
says hardly a word about history. 

We offer these considerations with a 
certain tentativeness. In the first place, 
it is not clear to what extent the label of 
mysticism fits Dr. Heschel’s teaching. In 
the second place, the history of Jewish 
mysticism shows the degree to which 
mystic tendencies may be fused with the 
main strain of Judaism. Dr. Heschel may 
himself provide us with such a fusion in 
his promised companion volume. Finally, 
even if his teaching were in outright con- 
flict with what may be called “normative 
Judaism”, we should not regard this fact 


in itself as sufficient condemnation. In 
the house of Judaism there have always 
been many mansions, and we should do 
Judaism no service if we tried to close 
down all but one. This reviewer, who 
tends to follow the historical-revelation- 
ist strain of Judaism, found himself 
nevertheless vastly enriched by the pro- 
fundity of Dr. Heschel’s mystical religi- 
osity. 

It will be observed that our criticism 
of Man Is Not Alone has related mainly 
to matters of method and of doctrine. 
It did not concern its religious sub- 
stance. For it is one of the few genuinely 
religious books in contemporary Juda- 
ism, one of the few books which have the 
power to speak to a soul in search of 
God. 

Emi. L. FACKENHEIM 
Toronto, Canada 


A Believing Jew. By Milton Steinberg. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1951, 318 pp. $3.50. 


When I was a boy I heard a story which 
may or may not be apocryphal, but it was 
told to me as true. | heard that after the 
first World War, when the relief cam- 
paign in behalf of the victims of the 
Petlura pogroms was being conducted, 
Judah Magnes made an appeal for funds 
in Carnegie Hall. He so stirred his au- 
dience that women removed the jewelry 
they were wearing and threw it onto the 
platform. 

Obviously, this made a more than 
transient impression on me or | would 
not have remembered it; but just what 
the impression was I cannot recall. Did 
1 really believe the story or not? I do 
not know. What I do know, much too 
vividly and painfully alas, is that for 
years I have heard preaching which 
could not move me to action or resolu- 
tion of any kind. If anything, there have 
been times I too have wanted to throw 
something, a little more bulky than 
jewelry. 

To refer to specific examples would be 
merciless and not especially necessary. 
One sermon title I saw the other day on 
the bulletin-board of the leading church 
in our town (by leading church I mean 
the church which gets the largest attend- 
ance Sunday after Sunday because of the 
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“popularity” of its preacher) is all the 
illustrating I shall resort to. In letters a 
foot long — literally: if anything I am 
understating —the title of the sermon 
read: “BLESSED ARE THE MALAD- 
JUSTED.” I could not suppress a shud- 
der. Evidently only a person who had 
never known even the traces of a 
justment could have decided on such z 
title; evidently only a person to or wo 
words were cheap and human lives even 
cheaper could have tried to capture an 
audience by this outrageous billboard; 
evidently only a person to whom a ser- 
mon was actually no more than an op- 
portunity for mob flattering could have 
invented such a beatitude today. 

The case may be extreme (I have been 
trying, unsuccessfully, to convince my- 
self of this), but in any event it reveals 
why so much so-called eloquent preach- 
ing fails to mean anything. So much of 
this so-called eloquent preaching fails 
because quite transparently the words 
grow out of a fashionable slang with no 
relation to what the preacher has exper- 
ienced or feels; the themes chosen are 
those which are supposedly Modern, up- 
to-the-minute issues formulated in fake 
epigrams; the god who will be invoked 
in the course of the harangue is a god 
whom even savages would laugh at. 
Whatever religion may be, it certainly 
has nothing to do with glibness; and the 
more the word religion or God or any 
truly fine word recurs in such talk, the 
more it will be abused. 

For years, thoughts somewhat like these 
have run through my mind. But in 1935 
I heard Milton Steinberg preach. As I said 
to him at the time, I had by then become 
so suspicious of sermons that while I de- 
tected something different in his use of 
words and his preoccupation, I was still 
reluctant to give up my general impres- 
sions. I remember he smiled. “Why give 
them up,” he said; “maybe this particular 
Shabbos morning your critical faculties 
were absent. But if you feel like it, come 
to our synagogue again to dovven.” 

As circumstances turned out, in the 
course of the next few years, I came and 
heard him preach many times. And often 


I disagreed with what he said, and we 


argued over his theology and my views, 


over what he felt was right and my stub- 


bornness and confusion. But I always 
knew that I was listening to a great 
preacher; and in the synagogue | saw 
around me men and women who did not 
throw their jewerly, to be sure, but who 
listened to his sermon with attention and 
love, who concentrated hard to catch 
every intimation. Here were no affecta- 
tions — | never saw Milton Steinberg try 
tricks of elocution, never; here was com- 
plete commitment —I never heard him 
urge a commandment or rule of life or 
doctrine which did not spring from his 
innermost conviction and expe rience, 
never; here was a chastity of spirit — he 
wanted his congregation to think about 
theological questions, for example, and 
he never suppressed them, dull, unpopu- 
lar as they are held to be. And the man 
loved Israel and loved human beings so 
patently, that it could be seen how re- 
proofs, when he felt such had to be given, 
tormented him: why wouldn't man be 
man! 

It is no wonder that not only many, 
but all kinds of people came to hear him, 
study with him, argue with him, learn 
from him. Since his death, they have all 
felt somewhat dazed by their loss. There's 
something preposterous about it — not to 
hear Milton preach. 

That is why it means much to have this 
volume, A Believing Jew, the collection 
of some papers and sermons and ad- 
dresses by Milton Steinberg; to hear him 
again, thanks to this compilation by his 
wife, Edith Steinberg. 

Several things stand out as we follow 
the selections in the volume. First, the 
passion the man had for lucidity: it was 
to him a moral imperative. Read sermon 
after sermon and observe how consistent 
ly he strives to organize and formulate 
his thinking so that his listeners will not 
be bewildered. He will not take refuge 
behind any kind of verbosity, any turbid 
language. If this seems to you a slight 
virtue, you are evidently unfamiliar with 
some theological literature and certain 
kinds of homiletics. He knew that pro 
fundity is not the same as dark sayings 
and that unclear teaching is no aid to 
practice. This the volume exhibits from 
beginning to end: in addition to what 
ever else belief involves, Milton Stein- 
berg was convinced it demanded disci- 
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plined exercise of the intellect and con- 
sequent life performance. 

Second, it is instructive to observe the 
growth of his insights. For years his own 
deep-seated goodness made him almost 
incapable of believing that evil could be 
a controlling, a dominating ambition in 
human life. Unwittingly, therefore, he 
projected his own nature into all others. 
When the recent decade underscored 
how monstrously rooted was evil in men’s 
relationships, he found it difficult, in a 
sense, to experience this. But he did not 
hesitate to tackle its manifestations and 
to warn against an easy optimism (see, for 
example, “The Depth of Evil” and “Our 
Persistent Failures’). Nowhere, however, 
will you find a note of vindictiveness or a 
succumbing to despair or a Pauline ca- 
pitulation. 

Chiefly outstanding are his honesty and 
humanity (1 cannot think of a better 
word). Listen to some passages and then 
indeed read them in context: ““The chal 
lenge to the God faith assails me on all 
sides. It shrieks at me from the radio and 
the headlines of newspapers. It stirs, like 
an uneasy presence, in after-dinner con 
versation, not the less earnest because it is 
enunciated with polite reserve. I see it 
lurking in the eyes of my congregants, 
sometimes as a flash of impatience, some 
times as an anguished, unspoken hope 
that in me there may reside a wisdom 
which shall make the tragedy of our age 
intelligible, and somehow compatible 
with the doctrine we profess together. On 
occasion, it flares into open, passionate 
reproach. The clergy is accused of cling 
ing to a position which experience has 
demonstrated to be «:ntenable. And if 
anger throbs through the charge, it is the 
indignation of a trust that feels itself be 
trayed” (p. 13). 

Again: “Progressive churches have 
ceased to be concerned primarily with 
dogma and sacrament and have devoted 
themselves to the correction and amelior- 
ation of the injustices of our economy. 

.. The Kingdom of God. .. has come to 
represent the ideal terminal point of all 
lines of progress — economic, hygienic, 
cultural, and sociological. The Kingdom 
comes no more in the footprints of a 
mystic Anointed One but with the attain- 
ment of unemployment insurance, old 


age pensions, and legislation on yellow- 
dog-contracts. The lips still speak of sal- 
vation from sin and the grasp of death 
but the heart is concerned with economic 
redemption” (pp. 56 ff.). 

Or this closing paragraph (pp. 241 f.) 
from “A Pity for the Living’: “Come 
weal, come woe, let us pity the living, all 
the living. Let us approach each other 
with especial gentleness, husbands and 
wives, parents and children, friends, man 
to man, man to the beast of the field and 
fowl of the air, even the creeping things 
of the earth, as friends about to embark 
on a high but perilous enterprise might 
link arms on setting forth, or as a child 
about to enter a dark chamber might 
reach out for his mother’s hand.” The 
meaning of pity was what he hoped to 
convey, its attributes, its role, its pos- 
sibilities; as a result the peroration is 
more than peroration, more than invoca- 
tion: it compels assent, reminding us of 
the way this man actually lived and we 
might try to live. 

And there are passages where the 
bruises of Jewish life have become his 
bruises, so deeply, so personally, that the 
words might well serve as text and com- 
mentary on contemporary Jews and Juda- 
ism, Milton Steinberg, and the character 
of the contemporary synagogue. “For 
years,” he says, “I have watched Jewish 
homes grow less and less Jewish, seen 
custom after custom disappear, watched 
the holidays recede into oblivion, the 
Sabbath lose its meaning. And my heart 
has grown sick — sick at the misfortune 
that has befallen us—at the ghastly 
empty future that faces us. 

“And I have come to ask myself the 
‘why’ of all this... .Is it that Judaism has 
no food for our souls. . .is it that we have 
honestly weighed Jewish tradition in the 
balance and found it wanting? Not at all. 
The real reason behind our failure as 
Jews is that...we have not spoken the 
truth in our hearts....Oh, we have rea- 
sons, but they are reasons with which we 
lie to ourselves... . The real reason is that 
[Jewish observance] is slightly incon- 
venient” (pp. 265 ff.). 

Or (as a last example) there is “When 
I think of Seraye,”’ one of the great Jew- 
ish addresses of our time, rising out of the 
terrors of tragedy to a pitch of courage 
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and dedication which those who heard 
or read are not likely to forget. 

This volume helps reveal why Milton 
Steinberg was so effective as a preacher: 
he respected his audience; he treated the 
sermon-form with dignity; he took his 
religion seriously and therefore never 
wearied of attempts to translate Jewish 
tradition into contemporary terms and 
at the same time direct contemporary life 
toward the principles of that tradition. 
A Believing Jew is sure to be cherished 
by many men and women who recall this 
extraordinary man; while to those who 
could not hear him when he was alive, 
the volume will introduce a rabbi whose 
words brought blessing wherever he went. 


JupAn GOLDIN 
Towa City, Iowa 


Yahadut Amerika Be-Hitpathutah (The 
Shaping of American Judaism). By Moshe 
Davis. New York: Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, 1951. xxvii + 403 


PP- 


The Shaping of American Judaism, a 
dissertation submitted for the doctorate 
at the Hebrew University, is reworked 
and elaborated in this volume into book 
form. We are grateful to Dr. Moshe Davis 
for giving us for the first time a Hebrew 
volume devoted to the personalities, in- 
stitutions, and ideas which, during the 
nineteenth century, shaped the religious 
life of American Jewry, particularly that 
portion of it known as the “Conservative 
School.” 

Dr. Davis divided his book into three 
yarts. In the first part, he gives brief 
linsenehles of “Builders of the Historical 
School of Judaism in America.” He in- 
cludes among them Isaac Leeser, Samuel 
Myer Isaacs, Morris Raphall, Sabato 
Morais, Benjamin Szold, Marcus Jast- 
row, Mayer Sulzberger, Alexander Kohut, 
H. Pereira Mendes, and Solomon Solis- 
Cohen. 


In the second part he sketches the first 
attempts to found higher institutions of 
Jewish learning, efforts to raise money for 
indigent Jews in Palestine, moves made 
to defend Jewish rights in this country 
and abroad, the rapid development of 
Reform Judaism after the Civil War. At 
one time, according to Dr. Davis, men 


like Leeser, Szold, and Jastrow hoped to 
be able to work with Isaac Mayer Wise in 
the fostering of Judaism. But the Pitts 
burgh Platform which, in passing, spoke 
of the Bible as “reflecting the primitive 
ideas of its own age and at times clothing 
its conception of divine providence and 
justice dealing with man in miraculous 
narratives” —the Pittsburgh Platform, 
streamlined according to current ration- 
alist gospel, alienated Leeser, Szold, and 
Jastrow and impelled them to separate 
action, which led finally to an inde. 
pendent religious movement. Alexander 
Kohut'’s arrival in America provided 
these men with an ideological leader, and 
presently the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, foster-mother of the Conservative 
Synagogue, came into being. 

A careful reading of the material 
brought together and analyzed by Dr 
Davis leads to the conclusion that the Re. 
formers as well as the proto-Conservatives 
were deeply concerned with the preserva- 
tion and growth of Judaism in America. 
Both groups alike were deeply concerned 
over the Sabbath and its neglect. At a 
convention called in 1868 to consider the 
problem of Sabbath observance, around 
half of the twenty-three congregations 
represented appear to have been of the 
Reform wing (p. 191, note 18). More 
specifically, lsaac Mayer Wise, during his 
stay in Albany, fought for Sabbath ob 
servance; and later in Cincinnati, he suc 
ceeded in having thirty-seven mercantile 
establishments close their doors on the 
Sabbath. Isaac Mayer Wise went further. 
He said: “True, | am a reformer, but | 
look to the Halakah for a basis of any 
contemplated change. | will never agree 
to any reform which opposes the Din” 
(The Occident, 1849; quoted in Meyer 
Waxman’'s A History of Jewish Litera- 
ture, vol. IV, p. 1093). 


Well, what drove honorable and gen 
uine men like Isaac Mayer Wise away 
from the essentially Orthodox position 
taken by them in the beginning? The 

spirit of the age, with its naive faith in 
he power and the glory of Almighty 
Science; the rebellion among Jews in 
America against old-world ways and old. 
world authority; and the sharp ant: 


nomianism which marked pioneer Amer: 
ica, Jew and Christian alike. Opposition 
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proved futile. Thus to cite one example: 
Beth El of Detroit came into being as an 
Orthodox group with a constitutional 
provision that the Ashkenazic rites re- 
main forever fixed. Nevertheless, the 
question of family pews divided the con- 
gregation. A special vote on the subject 
proved indecisive. And so the day before 
Rosh Hashanah, members of the Reform 
faction got into the synagogue and re- 
moved all seats from the women’s gallery. 
The next day the men had to permit 
their wives to sit with them —a privilege 
which the women were never te*give up 
again (pp. 173-4; and Allan ° Tarshish, 
Rise of American Judaism, p. 189). 

European synagogues also, there were, to 
be sure, occasional acts of rowdyism. But 
those acts were committed by rowdies, 
while the seats of the women’s gallery in 
Detroit were removed by respectable peo- 
ple who felt that old-world ways had no 
place in America. And this spirit ap- 
parently marked a great many Jews in 
this country. So much so that proto-Con- 
servative stalwarts found themselves con- 
strained to yield on important matters. 
Thus, Mayer Suizberger suggested that 
the Jewish Sabbath be observed on Sun- 
day, following the pattern of the deferred 
Passover which in ancient times was ob- 
served by Jews unable to celebrate Pass- 
over in its prescribed season (p. 273). And 
Sabato Morais made radical suggestions 
about the order of service. He proposed 
that allusions to Temple sacrifices be 
eliminated; that lengthy quotations from 
Mishnah and Talmud be omitted; that 
the Psalms recited daily be reduced in 
number; that identical Psalms be not re- 
peated every day; and that modern pray- 
ers “suiting our needs” be introduced 

p. 193). 

The plain truth is that the Conserva- 
tives and the Reformers, and to some ex- 
tent even the Orthodox, have been mov- 
ing in the direction of change; the chief 
difference between the three groups seems 
to be that the Reformers openly admit 
that they have made changes, and the 
others are less willing to make such ad- 
missions. In 1850, Moses Raphall excom- 
municated Isaac Mayer Wise because he 
denied belief in resurrection. Today, 
even Orthodox rabbis — many of them — 
do not believe in resurrection, and in de- 


fence of their position say that as to the 
future of soul and body several avenues 
of interpretation are possible and -per- 
missible in normative Judaism. 


I have wandered considerably in my 
discussion of Davis’ book. My wanderings 
constitute in the deepest sense a tribute 
to the excellent work which Dr. Davis 
has done. He seems to have examined a 
vast amount of Jewish Americana, pub- 
lished and unpublished alike, and to hove 
come forth with a well-written volume 
profusely annotated and highly stimulat- 
ing. Dr. Davis’ manner of presentation is 
occasionally quite novel. In the third 
part of his book devoted to basic princi- 
ples of the Jewish faith, such as revela- 
tion, immortality, reward and punish- 
ment, Torah and mitzvot, the messianic 
ideal, and the mission of Israel, Dr. Davis 
culls pertinent passages from _prayer- 
books prepared by several nineteenth 
ecniury worthies, prints the passages in 
parallel columns, and thus brings forth 
sharply the areas of agreement as well as 
of difference on basic principles. 


WILLIAM BRAUDE 
Providence, R. I. 


What the Jews Believe. By Philip S. Bern- 
stein. Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg. 


New York: Farrar, Straus & Young, 1950. 
100 pp. 


Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein in his What 
the Jews Believe has not written a new 
Guide for the Perplexed. What the 
Jews Believe was intended to be, and is, 
a popular presentation of Judaism in a 
clear, simple style, and may be completed 
at one sitting without the reader finding 
his mind overtaxed. Rabbi Bernstein pur- 
ports in his little book to expound “the 
living faith of Jews in the Western world, 
particularly America” (p. 3). It is obvious 
that any criticism of the book must take 
the scope of the author into consider- 
ation. Nonetheless, the present reviewer 
must admit that the term “Western 
world” leaves him confused. I§ it meant 
to exclude Jewry of the eastern hemi- 
sphere, or East European Jewry, or only 
Oriental Jewry perhaps? The implication 
that basic distinctions obtain in the inter- 
pretation of Judaism should have been 
clarified by the author. 
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What is this living faith of the Jew in 
the Western world, particularly Amer- 
ica? “Religion for the Jew”, we are told, 
“is primarily, though not entirely, a way 
of life here and now. It is a special kind 
of life, God-centered and ethically moti- 
vated” (p. 4). In another place, the author 
attempts to depict the life of the God- 
centered Jew. On page 8, we read: “Al- 
though Jews love learning for its own 
sake, their primary interest is the study 
of the Law. To the religious Jew the 
Torah is no burdensome legalism. It is an 
unending source of inspiration, wisdom, 
and practical help. Its requirements bring 
God into his life every day constantly. 
He begins and ends the days with prayers. 
He thanks God before and after every 
meal, even when he washes his hands. All 
his waking day the traditional Jew wears 
a ritual scarf beneath his outer garments 
which reminds him of God’s nearness 
and love (see Numbers 15:39—40 for the 
correct reason. D.S.S.). There are pre- 
scribed prayers for childbirth, circum. 
cision, illness, death. Even the appear- 
ance of a rainbow evokes an ancient 
psalm of praise. In effect, law means the 
sanctification of all life’ 


T he foregoing quotation seems to 
convey the impression that the require 
ments of the Law are limited to an in- 
cessant round of prayers and the wearing 
of the tallit katan. No attempt is made 
here or elsewhere in the book to explain 
the Jewish concept of tefillah (which does 
not altogether coincide with the English 
prayer) and the contents of our historical 
Siddur. But above all, making God the 
center of one’s life in Judaism has meant 
far more than prayers and benedictions. 
It has meant primarily halakah, that is, 
a complete submission of man to God's 
revealed will, and an unflagging applica- 
tion of that will to every phase and mo- 
ment of man’s life. It has meant sancti- 
fication of the table by thanking God be- 
fore and after every meal, it is true; but 
even more by singing psalms and study 
of the Torah during meals, and especially 
by refraining from forbidden foods. It 
has meant, in all frankness, a sanctifica- 
tion of the marital bed by purity of 
thought and prescribed restraint. It has 
meant sanctification of the market-place 
by the practice of unstinted honesty, fair- 


dealing, and equity; a sanctification of 
the home by educating children in the 
ways of God, by honoring the Sabbath 
and the festivals, by the daily practice of 
charity and hospitality; a senmiiicedel 
of the inner life by constant meditation 
on man’s duties on earth as revealed in 
the Torah, by purity of speech, by an 
overflowing compassion. God-centered- 
ness has meant the readiness to sanctify 
the last moments of life in martyrdom for 
His sake. Prayer and benediction may be 
the propaedeutics to this God-centered 
life, but they are not its essence. If this 
delineation sounds too Orthodox, then so 
does Rabbi Bernstein’s. No Reform Jew 
(or Reform rabbi for that matter) of my 
acquaintance practices any of those ob- 
servances which Rabbi Bernstein so glow. 
ingly ascribes to the “religious” and “‘tra- 
ditional” Jew. 

The basic weakness of Rabbi Bern. 
stein’s presentation of the “living faith of 
Jews in the Western world” is that he is 
trying to draw a picture of a Jew who is 
Orthodox in his devout observance of 
religious forms and at the same time Re- 
form in the latitudinarianism of his re- 
ligious beliefs. We have here a Jew who 
wears a tallit katan (p. 8), but in the name 
of Judaism, accepts Spinoza’s God (p. 13); 
who believes literally that in six days 
God created heaven and earth (p. 20), yet 
does not believe that God wrought mir 
acles for Israel in Egypt (p. 60); who fasts 
for twenty-four hours on Yom Kippur 
(p. 25), yet includes Jesus among the He. 
brew prophets ( p. 69). A truly noble Jew! 
Such syncretistic Jews may undoubtedly 
be found in the Western world, but to 
what extent do their views reflect the 
living faith of Jews in our time? Perhaps 
we have here the adumbrations of a new 
kind of American Judaism. 

Is it true that Judaism accepts Spin- 
oza’s God as its own? Was it not Spinoza, 
who according to Wolfson in his classic 
work on this philosopher, launched the 
grand assault on the basic biblical-rab 
binic-Philonic conception of God and its 
corollaries? Hermann Cohen was unable 
to accept Spinoza’s God as harmonious 
with Judaism. Is it true that Jews may or 
may not believe that God wrought mir- 
acles in Egypt and that this belief is im- 
material (p. 60)? I do not think that 
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Orthodox Jews, whose faith rests on be- 
lief in the divinity of the Torah, could 
ever assent to that statement. They can- 
not cast off the many pages of the Torah 
which affirm that God made Himself 
known to Israel in Egypt as the Lord of 
history and the Judge of all the earth. 
Is it true that Jesus has already been in- 
cluded in the mainstream of Jewish his- 
tory (p. 69)? Ezekiel Kaufman has pointed 
out that the essential element in the mes- 
sage of Jesus was the demand of faith in 
himself (Golah ve-Nekar, vol. Il, pp. 
$74ff.). The prophets spoke in the name 
of God. The rabbis spoke in the name of 
the Torah. Jesus spoke in his own name. 
Ahad Ha’am has likewise emphasized this 
basic distinction (Al Parashat Derakim, 
vol. IV, pp. 43ff). 

Missing in What the Jews Believe are 
accounts “of family life in Judaism, per- 
sonal ethics, social ideals, and, most im- 
portant, grounds for fundamental be- 
liefs. Yet despite its glaring faults, What 
the Jews Believe reveals an author whose 
love for Judaism in all its ramifications is 
unbounded, whose humaneness is heart- 
warming, and whose earnestness will 
draw the respect of every reader. The 
confusion in the book is only a reflection 
of what goes on in American Jewish re- 
ligious life. Pzrhaps this confusion pre- 
sages the birth of something rich and 
strange in Jewry upon American soil. 


Davin S. SHAPIRO 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


The Gentleman and the Jew. By Maurice 
Samuel. New York: Knopf, 1950. 325 pp. 
$3.75 


The American Jew: Character and Des- 
tiny. By Ludwig Lewisohn. New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Young, 1950. 175 pp. 
$2.50. 


Two distinguished Jewish men of let- 
ters have recently published manifestoes, 
summoning American Jewry to a serious 
reckoning with positive spiritual values. 
This fact is perhaps more important than 
the specific content of the two books — 
though both contain much of interest 
and value. 

The Gentleman and the Jew, in partic- 
ular, is a most impressive performance. 


The style is witty and incisive; the matter 
almost always stimulating, and some- 
times brilliant. Even the ex aggerations 
are effective — they stir up the reader, in- 
stead of repelling him. 

The first part of the book restates in 
more mature fashion the thesis ex- 
pounded years ago in You Gentiles: the 
Gentile world is essentially ps agan, driven 
by the ideal of victory in competition and 
combat. The cult of games is the ritual of 
this ideal; the essential barbarity of pur- 
pose is glossed over by codes of honor and 
sportsmanship. The Jewish spirit (which 
is also the true Christian spirit) is entirely 
different: it is concerned with genuinely 
ethical values. Its method is cooperation; 
it is pacifistic rather than combative. 

In the second part of his book, Samuel 
examines the Bible. He finds some pas- 
sages which stress ritual conformity, and 
others that recommend a morality of 
prudence and “enlightened selfishness.” 
Set against these, however, are the pro- 
phetic narratives and messages which af- 
firm a higher, selfless ethic, for the in- 
dividual and for the nation as well. Good- 
ness for its own sake and not for ex- 
pediency, because goodness is good and 
evil is horrible: this he finds to be the 
essence of the prophetic teaching. This 
ideal supplies the standard by which the 
Bible judges and sometimes condemns 
Israel. ‘The chief difference between the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the New Testa- 
ment, according to Mr. Samuel — he finds 
little difference between them in content 
—is that the New Testament does not 
provide for a similar judgment on Chris- 
tendom and the churches. 

The final section deals with the State 
of Israel in its relation to the world and 
to world Jewry. Samuel cannot accept the 
prospect of a Jewish state differing only 
in externals from the other states, emulat- 
ing them in the pagan worship of na- 
tional sovereignty, military glory, and so 
on. Rejecting every form of assimilation- 
ism, individual or national, he would 
have the Jews continue as a world com- 
munity (of which Israel is part), dedi- 
cated to the advancement of the true 
ethical ideal of righteousness and co- 
operation as against the pagan blood lust 
that still prevails. He concludes with the 
warning that if this effort fails, the de- 
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struction of man is not far distant. 

Space does not permit the full discus- 
sion this remarkable book deserves. | 
shall make just a few comments on the 
first two parts. 

One cannot deny the force of Samuel's 
analysis of “honor” and the gentlemanly 
ideal. He has, I think, been a little too 
hard on Anglo-Saxon sportsmanship. The 
“win at any cost” spirit which today per- 
vades American sports and a good many 
other facets of our life is far worse than 
the norm of “cricket’’. But it is reckless 
exaggeration to ascribe such attitudes to 
nearly the entire Gentile world. Mr. Sam- 
uel indeed had to find place for another 
viewpoint — rationalistic, mechanistic 
morality, represented in ancient times by 
the Stoics and recently by utilitarians of 
all sorts, including Shaw and Marx. (True 
Christians, it will be remembered, are in 
cluded by Mr. Samuel with the Jews.) 
But there are other philosophies which 
are neither Jewish, mechanistic, nor 
“gentlemanly.” Hinduism and Buddhism 
are far less competitive, far more paci- 
fistic, than Judaism. Judaism reckons 
with the “evil inclination;” it seeks to 
discipline and rechannel man’s self-as 
sertive and competitive instincts, rather 
than to suppress them completely. This 
matter is more complicated than Mr 
Samuel is willing to admit. 

The admirable section on the Bible 
suffers from two serious omissions. Little 
is said about those legal sections which 
stress not priestly ritual, but prophetic 
righteousness. Ethical living is not at- 
tained by the affirmation of ideals; it 
requires also the acceptance of discipline. 
Every code, of course, involves the danger 
of soulless routine conformity. But with- 
out implementation, high principles are 
little more than sentiment and verbiage. 

Finally, Mr. Samuel all but ignores the 
questions of religious belief. But the 
prophets did not present the ethical law 
as autonomous; they declared it to be the 
will of a living God. Today too, our at- 
titude toward the basic issues of human 
- life will be influenced by our convictions 
as to the nature of the universe. In Jewish 
experience, certainly, ethical earnestness 
has always been rooted in faith and 
nurtured by religious observances and in 
stitutions. There is good reason to think 


that these things are equally needful to 
insure the survival of the Jewish people 
and its advance toward the universal 
messianic goal. 


The religious note is struck more clear- 
ly by Dr. Lewisohn. He urges us to free 
ourselves from slavish imitation of the 
world about us, from the idolatries of a 
mechanistic science now outmoded, from 
the trends making for compulsive uni- 
formity. He appeals to us to rediscover 
our spiritual roots in Jewish fellowship 
and tradition, to revive religious faith 
and practice, to extend and intensify 
Jewish education. 

Unfortunately, the areument for these 
excellent things is marred by distortions 
and overstatements. Hardly a good word 
can be found for nineteenth-century lib 
eralism or for Reform Judaism. Yet when 
the author comes to prescribe a regimen 
for contemporary Jewish living, it is a 
slightly variant kind of Reform Jewish 
practice he defines. The period of eman- 
cipation is depicted in the darkest colors. 
The emancipators and the emancipated 
alike, we are told, strove consciously or 
unconsciously for the total disintegration 
of the Jewish group, the leveling of all 
significant differences. Only the Ortho 
dox and the Zionists, apparently, pre- 
served positive Jewish values. Has Dr. 
Lewisohn never heard of Rabbi David 
Einhorn, whose radical Reform theology 
emphasized the distinctiveness of Israel, 
and who risked his life in pre-Civil War 
Baltimore by preaching against slavery? 

Lewisohn’s treatment of the present 
scene is equally uncritical. He castigates 
earlier generations for adopting the intel- 
lectual fashions of their time: then he 
cites Barth, Berdyaev, and Niebuhr, if 
not as masters, at least as shining ex- 
amples. He even quotes with approval a 
Gentile attack on the American public 
school as animated by “a vast contempt 
for religion,” “‘a strange joy in maintain 
ing that man is but a beast,” etc. 

In short, this essay is to be commended 
only to those who have the knowledge 
and discretion to “eat the kernel and 
throw away the husk.” 


BERNARD |. BAMBERGER 


New York City 








